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AN EPISCOPAL BID FOR A REUNION. 


BY J. WILLOUGHBY BRATHWAITE. 


HE Triennial Convention of 1901 in the Episco- 
palian Church has become a matter of history. 
The delegates have convened on the other edge 
of the continent, have spent many days in wordy 
discussions, have passed a few resolutions, and 
have adjourned to meet three years hence. On the great vital 
questions that affect the life of the church they have done noth- 
ing. The delegates gathered in San Francisco represented as 
scholarly a body of men as may be found in any denomination, 
and for social influence they probably will rank higher than a 
representative body in any other church; but attentive perusal 
of the proceedings of the convention convinces one that they 
are hopelessly disunited, and they find it an utter impossibility 
to agree on the great vital questions of church polity. Having 
spoken much, they have said nothing. There is an old negro 
down South who has a great reputation for learning among his 
own people. One of his acquirements is, as they suppose, the 
knowledge of Latin, and when any one throws a doubt on his 
classical education he rolls off a string of genitive plurals in a 
most sonorous voice: bonorum, filiorum, optimorum, singulorum, 
studiorum, and then every one about bows in recognition of his 
great learning. Having spoken much, he has said nothing. 
The Episcopalian Convention is not in any sense to be com- 
pared to the classical negro. There was much wisdom displayed 
during the sessions. .Some practical measures were arrived at, 
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especially the advisability of studying the Labor Question and 
some others. But there is one thing that they did not come to, 
and with exquisite tact they carefully avoided, and that was a 
unanimity in doctrinal teaching. Their ideal is not a united 
church but a comprehensive church. It is no longer desirable 
that the church shall’ teach the same thing everywhere, but 
rather the end to be attained is the kaleidoscopic beauty of 
ever-varying statements of an ever-differing belief. “ How do 
you receive the Thirty-nine Articles?” said a prelate to a young 
Episcopalian deacon about to be ordained. “I receive them so 
as not to contradict the rest of the Prayer Book,” was his 
answer. ‘“‘Quite right,” said the’ bishop, ‘and moreover you 
should know that it is the General Convention which imposes 
the Articles on you, and in this august body you will find 
Churchmen of every doctrinal belief, from the group which are 
at the portals of Rome to the many who breathe the atmosphere 
of Geneva, and the few who will not acknowledge. the super- 
natural in baptismal regeneration, and the vicarious redemption 
of the God-man.” He was made a deacon, and went his way 
rejoicing because he was allowed such a range of opinion. 

Some one has very facetiously called the Episcopalian Church 
a hospital for broken-backed theologians, but we do not like to 
use the term because there is a bit of irreverence in it. We 


would rather say that to be an Episcopalian theologian it is not 


necessary to have any backbone at all. In fact, the less of a 
vertebrated animal one is the better Episcopalian he may be. 

Two subjects of considerable interest to the outsider were 
dealt with in a fairly frank and radical manner. These were 
the question of divorce and the question of what may be called 
the “open door.” 


SUMMARY OF THE WORK. 


Dr. Huntington, a distinguished divine of New York City, 
brought forth a motion to amend the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church to the extent of allowing it, under a small 
proviso, to take into its fold Christians of all denominations. 
This is what has been referred to as the “open door” amend- 
ment. As Dr. Huntington gave a fairly broad hint that he 
desired to extend the invitation to the Catholics of this country 
to enter the communion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
in fact that his amendment was mainly for the purpose of reach- 
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ing the Catholics, there is no apology needed for dealing here 
with this question in detail. 

On the subject of divorce it was clear that dissatisfaction 
existed regarding the present arrangement in the Episcopal. 
Church for dealing with divorced persons who propose to re- 
marry, and that the majority of the more authoritative members 
of the convention—the House of Bishops—favored the proposal 
to come as close as possible to Catholic procedure in the 
natter. 

This question of divorce, however, was not, for the conven- 
tion, an ecclesiastical one, but rather a matter of expediency 
ind public utility, and it is not clear that the resolutions adopted, 
one way or the other, would, to any extent, modify the exist- 
ing conditions. As a matter of fact a decision by an Episcopal 
clergyman to refuse the celebration of the marriage of divorced 
parties, whether the parties had filled the ré/e of the guilty or 
the innocent in the proceedings that had brought about the 
divorce, would probably result in driving the divorcées to seek 
remarriage, if they wanted it badly, either by civil magistrate or 
a clergyman of other than the Episcopal denomination, without 
thereby ceasing to be in the communion of the Episcopal 
Church, or to enjoy any of the privileges thereof. 

Besides these two supreme questions, the convention also 
undertook for discussion a number of topics which were con- 
sidered of major importance—the problem of capital and labor, 
anarchy, the sanctity of the family, and the training of youth in 
the public schools. All these points, it will be noticed, have 
been the subjects of encyclicals by Pope Leo XIII. It is highly 
satisfactory and encouraging to note that the leaders of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church have chosen to realize the impor- 
tance of topics which have been so much insisted upon by the 
leaders of Catholic thought, and to do what in them lies to fur- 
ther the good work of effecting practical results from their dis- 
cussion. 

But of all topics discussed at the convention that which ap- 
pealed most strikingly, not only to the Catholic mind byt also 
to the general public of every denomination, as was evinced by 
the discussion aroused on the matter in the public press, was 
the question of the “open door.” 
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THE “OPEN DOOR” AMENDMENT. 


On October 7 the Rev. Dr. Huntington, of New York, brought 
forth his proposal to take into the communion of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church congregations not in union with that church, 
and using forms of worship different from the one in vogue in 
that church, but who should -be willing to accept the oversight 
of the bishops of the diocese or missionary district. Dr. Hunt- 
ington held out his hand to persons of all other denominations, and 
practically said: “Come and accept the oversight of an Episco- 
pal bishop, and you may go ahead and practise whatever form 
of worship you choose.” Not any word was said about the 
change in profession of faith and it was given to be understood 
that none would be required. 

The reverend gentleman, it appears, has devoted several 
years of his life to thinking out this proposal, and it certainly 
is of a novel and radical character. As a bid for the reunion 
of the churches, nothing that has preceded it in history is more 
remarkable or startling. As soon as you accept the oversight 
of one of our bishops we shall pay no attention to your doc- 
trines, or to your ceremonies and practices, seems to be the im- 
port of the resolution. 

Now, the oversight of a Protestant bishop does not seem to 
imply any very onerous obligation. Within the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church itself there is a variety of, denominations, high, 
low, and broad. Some of these, in practice, show no.very par- 
ticular zeal for the oversight of bishops; in fact they keep their 
bishops as far away from them as possible, and there are on 
record cases of High-Church clergymen, on rare occasions when 
they tolerated the presence of a bishop amid their congregation, 
actually rebuking that bishop for strictures he passed on their 
form of worship, and actually delivering an ultimatum to him 
regarding the form of worship which he should adopt while 
making his official visitation, with the alternative of retiring and 
leaving them to conduct their services as they chose. 


THE ULTIMATE PRACTICAL RESULT. 


What, then, might be the ultimate practical result-of the Rev. 
Dr. Huntington’s motion? In the matter of doctrine, ‘the cardi- 
nal principle of Protestantism is the right of private judgment. 
The leaders of the Reformation declared that every man shou!d 
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be his own judge in spiritual matters. This has sometimes been 
explained to mean that a man owes allegiance to his own con- 
science. In that sense it may be akin to Catholic doctrine; but the 
leaders of Protestantism certainly went beyond this, and applied 
the principle of individual competency to cases in which qualifi- 
cations of great learning and ability were necessarily demanded ; 
and completely ignored the claims of authoritative teaching. 
This was the introduction. of ultra-individualism into religious 
matters in modern times, and owing to a variety of circumstances 
it found wide acceptance. Protestantism is now, admittedly, a 
religion in which individualism is strained beyond its just bounds. 
Within its fold every man is his own pope. 

The principle .according to which the Catholic Church pro- 
ceeds, which sets small store by private judgment, and which, ° 
in constitution, history, and tradition, is opposed to anarchy in 
doctrinal matters, has been. rudely. set aside; ‘and yet many of 
the delegates would pose as Catholics, and they esteem it a 
happy moment when. some little recognition of a so-called Catho- 
licism is given to them.. There was a desire on the part of 
many of the delegates to expunge the word “Protestant” from 
the name of the denomination, so ardent is their desire for recog 
nition as Catholics. Yet first, last, and all the time the Episco- 
palian Church is Protestant to its very core. Dr. Temple, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in his essay on “The Education of the 
World,” plants himself. squarely-on the fundamental Protestant 
principle of which rationalism is: necessarily the legitimate fruit. 
The ultimate basis for religion, he claims, is to be found only 
in the “inner voice.” which should. guide every*man; there is 
nothing external which can be authority over him; the Bible is 
not such an authority, neither is the church: “ The Bible,” he 
says, “in fact is hindered by this freedom from exercising a 
despotism over the human spirit. This principle of private judg- 
ment puts conscience between us: and the Bible, making. con- 
science a supreme interpreter whom it may be a duty to en- 
lighten, but.whom it can never be a duty to disobey.” ‘Again, 
he says, “when conscience and the Bible appear to differ the 
pious Christian immediately concludes that:he has not really un- 
derstood the. Bible.” That is, his private judgment must be 
right and.the Bible must be made to conform to it. This re-' 
duces: religion ‘to pure individualism; makes as many religions 
as there are individuals to hold them; as many Protestant 
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popes and infallible authorities as there are members of that 
church. 

As Matthew Arnold phrased it, the maxims of the middle 
class in England, the great representatives of trade and business, 
are “‘ Every man for himself in religion, and every man for him- 
self in business.”’ 

Dr. Temple would very probably have rebelled against the 
application of this principle to the law of the land. Yet this is 
precisely what Bakounine, Krapotkin, Réclus, and other leaders 
of anarchist thought have done, a line of action which has 
caused the amazing spread of anarchy which we have seen in 
the past quarter of a century. But applied to religious doctrines 
it shows clearly that Protestantism gives right of asylum to any 
tenets, however extravagant, provided only that. they be labeled 
with the title of Christian sentiment. 

There is no reason why the outcome of Dr. Huntington’s 
amendment should not be that Jew and Buddhist and Confucian- 
ist, and fetich-worshipper of the South Sea Islands, while con- 
tinuing to practise their own rites and ceremonies, would be 
admitted to the fold of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States, provided only that they put themselves on record 
as admitting the shadowy and ethereal supervision of a bishop. 


A DIRECT INVITATION TO CATHOLICS. 


But this, unquestionably, was not the intention of the 
reverend gentleman in proposing his motion. One may read 
between the lines of his discourse on the occasion that his invi- 
tation was addressed chiefly to members of the Catholic Church. 
Dr. Huntington said: ‘‘ Great fear has been expressed of the 
Roman Catholic Church. I bestow great praise upon the Roman 
Catholic Church; I believe it has done great things in this 
country. But a great change is coming about in the Roman 
Catholic Church; I believe that the yoke of the Papacy will be 
thrown off; then shall we be ready to welcome them on the 
right.” 

These remarks were followed by the applause of the assembly, 
and the fact causes one to sit back in amazement. Here were 
gathered a number of selected Episcopal clergymen and laymen 
from various quarters of the country, men of culture and 
scholarship, undoubtedly, and men thoroughly versed in the 
amenities of life—educated gentlemen, in a word. The supposi- 
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tion that they were not taking themselves seriously must, conse- 
quently, be excluded, even though this intensifies the amaze- 
ment of the Catholic reader as he takes note of the incident. 
How could scholarly men of the world imagine for a moment 
that the proposal, even if voted and adopted by the convention 
and finally incorporated in the constitution of the Episcopal 
Church, would be the means of bringing a single Catholic within 
their fold? Can it be that they are totally unaware of the 
sentiments of the greatest religious organization of the country 
in which they live? Can it be that they are ignorant of how 
the Catholic Church regards the question of reunion, and what 
it has done in the past and is doing at this hour to promote 
reunion, or can it be that they are totally misinformed on what 
the Catholic Church is in itself? The point is worthy of a 
brief explanation for their benefit. 


THE IDEA OF A CHURCH. 


The Catholic Church, to begin with, is an organism, and an 
organism is a living body. A plant or an animal is an indi- 
vidual organism. Organism means inherent life. There are at 
least. three different societies possessing that. self-contained 
vitality which constitutes them organisms. They are: the family, 
civil society, and the Church of Jesus Christ. The word church 
occurs only twice in the gospels, its usual name either being 
the Kingdom of God, the Kingdom of Heaven, or merely the 
Kingdom. The Kingdom of God is likened to the mustard- 
seed, which, though when sown is less than all the seeds that 
are in the earth, yet groweth up and becometh greater than all 
herbs, and shooteth out great branches so that the birds of the 
air may dwell in the shadow thereof. 

Additional parallelism regarding the organic growth of the 
Church is found in the Scriptures and in the writings of the 
Fathers. St. Paul defines the Church as the body of Christ. 
St. Augustine says: ‘‘ What the soul is to the body of man, 
that the Holy Ghost is to the body of Christ, which is the 
Church.” The little society which Christ had gathered about 
him on earth became an organism on the day of Pentecost. 
Christ, speaking of the future mission of the Holy Ghost, com- 
pared the Apostles to a woman in labor, whose sorrow is 
changed to joy at the birth of the child. On the day of 
Pentecost the joy of the Apostles was complete. The Holy 
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Ghost descended upon them as he had descended upon the 
Blessed Virgin to form the body of Christ. As the body of 
Christ formed in the Blessed Virgin is a divine organism ani- 
mated by the divine life, so the body formed at Pentecost is a 
divine organism animated by the divine life. In the acts of the 
Apostles we can see the development of this organism. First 
the blade, then the ear, and then the full corn in the ear. All 
necessary powers were provided in the beginning, as the acorn 
virtually contains the oak; but the exercise of these powers came 
gradually according to the operation in the measure of each 
part under the guidance of Him who, through the Holy Ghost, 
is still with the Church. 


PROTESTANTISM IS NOT AN ORGANISM. 


Now, the basis of Protestantism in all its freedom lies in a 
negative proposition that the Church of Christ is not an organ- 
ism. Protestantism necessitates the fiction that the Church con- 
sidered as one body is invisible. Protestantism means an ever- 
decreasing dependency of part on part; organism means an 
ever-increasing dependency of part on part.. Protestantism means 
individualism ; organism means assimilation of individuals in the 
life and through the government of one body. Protestantism 
means that truth and grace, come directly from-God to the 
individual without the intervention of a divinely constituted 
church proposing the truths and ministering the grace through 
the sacraments. The divine organism, on the contrary, means 
that revealed truth and grace are lodged primarily in the whole 
body as such, and that thereby God enlightens and sanctifies 
the individual; in a word, that organic unity is the appointed 
condition and means of our receiving the privileges of the 
gospel. 

How, then, could it be for a moment imagined that the 
Catholic who holds these doctrines as the fundamental basis of 
his religious belief should possibly think of coming into the 
communion of the Protestant Church, where the radical opposite 
in the matter of doctrine obtains? The Catholic, as a matter 
of fact, already holds certain deeply rooted convictions regarding 
the Protestant Church. He is aware, for instance, that Lord Salis- 
bury is on record as declaring that the Protestant Church of 
England may be exhaustively divided into those who:are fit to 
be bishops and do not want to be, and those who want to be 
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bishops and are unfit to be. And even though he will probably 
hold a far higher conception of the Protestant Church in 
America than is thus given by the English premier of its great 
prototype, nevertheless he is aware that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has a rather heterogeneous form of hierarchy; that, for 
instance, besides the clergy there exists in it a reinforcement, 
for church governing purposes, of the great “Black Brigade,” 
who are parsons in everything but the title and the neckband. 


IDEALS ARE RADICALLY OPPOSED. 


The Roman Catholic cannot conceive of a church without a 
hierarchy and of clergy without orders, and yet even at this 
present convention he notes that the body of men who under- 
took to reform the constitution of the Episcopal Church are of 
three estates: Laymen, ministers, and bishops. He is aware 
that here there are virtually three co-ordinate bodies having 
equal power of veto; he knows that the idea of the founders of 
the Episcopal constitution was to form an organism on decidedly 
mundane lines. -He has also noted that the deputies in their 
speeches during the present convention, as in past conventions, 
have clearly shown that there are certain things. which they 
might permit the bishops to do, and other things which they 
would never: allow them to do. Though there was no clash 
between the two houses, there was a clear insistence on the 
equality of the houses and an obvious determination to show 
that any increase of- power of the bishops would be resisted, 
All this would be impossible in the Catholic Church. It would 
be regarded as fulfilling the ‘metaphor -of standing the pyramid 
on its apex. Those whom Christ’sent to bind and to loose, to 
teach and to govern the faithful—that is, the bishops in succes- 
sion to. the Apostles—would be no longer the solid foundation 
of the church. 

The American Catholic is also. well aware of the great work 
that has been accomplished by his own church in the United 
States. Dr. Huntington, in his now famous speech, paid it the 
tribute of saying, “I believe that it has done great things in 
this country.” As a matter of fact, the Catholic Church has 
played an important part in the development of the United 
States, and is undoubtedly destined to play an equally important 
part in its future progress. It is, numerically, the largest body 
in the country,°and its members are largely from the laboring 
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class of society. Remove the Catholic Church from the United 
States, and the strongest religious force operating in American 
society to-day would be eliminated. No religious body has been 
called upon to perform a task of similar magnitude to that which 
was relegated to the Catholic Church in this country, and it 
may not be invidious to claim that no other religious body 
could have accomplished that task so successfully. 

The fathers of the Republic invited the oppressed of ail 
nations to cOme and settle on our shores. None of the fathers 
appreciated the magnitude or the difficulty of the work that they 
were undertaking. Statistics of immigration show that no fewer 
than 16,000,000 whites came to this country in one century. 
To make a well Americanized people out of such a vast num- 
ber, differing in language, customs, and racial characteristics, was 
an experiment which had never been tried on a scale so vast. 


CATHOLICISM A BOND OF UNITY. 


The first step in the process came through the Catholic 
Church, and the first bond of union was a common religion. The 
work of Americanizing the foreigner was accomplished, in great 
part, through the church. The results have been astonishing, 
and the experiment has been successful. History affords no 
parallel to the great American experiment of the past century, 
and the part taken by the Catholic Church in this work is as 
great and honorable an achievement as any recorded in her his- 
tory. 

The only legitimate explanation of the fact that this cultured 
body: of men could seem for a moment to deceive themselves 
into the belief that they would ever bring a body of Catholics 
within the fold of the Episcopal Church would appear to be 
supplied by a remark of the Rev. Dr. Huntington. He said: 
“A great change is coming about in the Latin Catholic Church. 
I believe the yoke of the Papacy will be thrown off.” And the 
rest of the convention applauded. Obviously it was a statement 
which they would like to believe. But it was a statement so 
palpably at variance with the observable facts that the secular 
press of the country promptly warned Dr. Huntington that he 
was in error. 

ADHESION OF CATHOLICS TO THE PAPACY. 


It is the very opposite to what Dr. Huntington stated, the 
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astonishing adhesion of the Catholics to the Papacy, that is the 
incontrovertible truth, and it is astonishing that Dr. Huntington, 
part of whose time must be devoted to study and observation, 
does not actually stand amazed at the fact that ‘there is no 
tendency anywhere to stampede from papal authority even by 
the smallest aggregation among the hundreds of millions of Catho- 
lics now living in the world. Any casual observer, whose judg- 
ment is not warped by preconceived notions regarding the trend 
of the world’s religious thought, will tell Dr. Huntington that 
one of the most striking facts about the Catholic Church is that 
it is one, and that the Catholic is one and the same Catholic 
whether he be selected for observation in France, or Abyssinia, 
or Japan, or the New Hebrides. Every unbiassed student of 
existing conditions is also aware that while the Catholic Church 
has revealed elasticity enough to permit the use of rites and 
ceremonies that best harmonize with the genius of certain races 
and peoples, it has never made compromise of any kind regard- 
ing doctrine or the body of essential matters of religion. Even 
fairly recent events that one would suppose must have come home 
to the Rev. Dr. Huntington revealed the serene confidence of Leo 
XIII. in the -unswerving fidelity of Catholics to the Holy See, 
and also the attitude of the church which, aware that it is the 
custodian of the true religion, cannot for a moment harbor or 
entertain a suggestion of half-way arrangement. 

The occasion was opportune five years ago when the 
Anglicans made a proposal to Rome to recognize their orders, 
with a view to furthering early union. with the Catholic Church. 
Leo XIII. was aware that in the world around him souls were 
asking the vital question, on what terms might they hope for 
reunion with Rome. In discharge of his’ duty to these souls 
he neither waited nor made evasion. Had the Holy See been 
wily and crafty, as its enemies assure us it is, it was here in 
presence of an excellent opportunity for reaping a_ harvest 
through cunning. The Anglican movement making for reunion 
must of necessity turn Romewards, and Leo XIII. might have 
contented himself with allowing the ideas of reunion to work 
their way and might have trusted to the results. But Leo 
XIII. spoke out promptly, clearly, and unmistakably. The An- 
glicans were sharply brought to a realization of hard facts. If 
reunion is to be effected, it is the other side that must come in 
and make complete submission to the Catholic Church. The 
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Catholic Church could never for a moment indulge such an idea 
as Dr. Huntington proposed: that the doctrines of the church 
be broadened out so as to admit congregations holding what 
were heretofore heterodox tenets; for this, in fact, if one thinks 
it out, is what the “open door” proposal amounts to. 

Gladstone, the great layman, who had more influence in the 
English Protestant Church than a multitude of its bishops, enter- 
tained the project of reunion, and it is quite conceivable that 
the great layman who is keenly interested in the internal affairs 
of the American Episcopal Church, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
would regard the union of his church with Rome as an achieve- 
ment of far greater moment than the combining of many steel 
companies or the consolidation of all the railways of the earth. 

But how the Protestant Church. can encourage itself to en- 
tertain hopes of effecting a reunion which it is itself to domin- 
ate is not easy to explain. For, even leaving out the Catholic 
Church,: the two other great churches of the world, the Greek 
Church and the Russian Church, take up the same attitude as 
the Holy See. Each of them’ regards the Church of Christ as 
an organism, each of them fails to conceive of a church without 
Holy Orders, and each of them has refused to recognize the 
validity of the orders of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
Anglican. Church had exhausted every means of endeavoring to 
enter into union with the Greek Church before it began to 
make ‘overtures a few years ago to Rome. 


CATHOLIC BASIS OF REUNION. 


Nor should it be supposed that the Catholic Church is other 
than eager for reunion. The Pope prays for it every day, and 
prayers for the same intention are part of the liturgy of the 
church: For years Leo XIII. has been working on detailed 
plans for bringing dissident bodies within the fold of the church, 
and. with a marked measure of success. A brief survey of the 
two great: sections of the Catholic Church will help to show 
how matters stand and-to what extent the Catholic Church has 
m been liberal to communities within its fold. 

Special rites, discipline, and liturgy are the privilege of the 
Oriental churches which, being in communion with: the Holy See, 
hold the same doctrinal faith and the same principle of authority 
as the Latin Church. In the Western or Latin Church the 
liturgy of the Mass is that used by the ‘Roman Church with a 
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few exceptions, among which may be mentioned the Ambrosian 
liturgy, which is peculiar to the Cathedral of Milan, and the 
Mosarabiec liturgy, which is restricted to the city of Toledo, in 
Spain. In the East to-day the chief liturgies in general use are 
those prepared by St. John Chrysostom and St. Basil the Great, 
and, to an extremely limited extent, the liturgies ascribed to St. 
James the Apostle and to St. Mark. Mass is said in nine different 
languages: Latin, Greek, Syriac, Chaldaic, Slavonic, Wallachian, 
Armenian, Coptic, and Ethiopic. These languages as used in 
the liturgy are quite different from their modern forms, The 
various rites of the Oriental churches are: Coptic, Ethiopic, and 
Abyssinian; Greek with Ruthenian, Roumanian, Bulgarian, and 
Malchite subdivisions ; Syrian with Chaldean, Maronite, and Mala- 
baric subdivisions. It not infrequently happens that bishops of 
both Latin and Oriental rites, or of different Oriental rites, re- 
side in the same city and exercise jurisdiction practically over 
the same territory. No clash or interference ever occurs. 


DIFFERENT LITURGY BUT IDENTICAL IN BELIEF, 


In the year 1895 Leo XIII. established in Rome a special 
commission of cardinals to work for the reunion of dissident 
churches. In the same year he gave the Copts a regular 
hierarchy with a patriarch, styled “ Patriarch of Alexandria of 
the Copts,” and two bishops. Formerly they had been governed 
by a vicar-apostolic. In 1896 he constituted a hierarchy for the 
Syro-Malabaric Church. Question of reunion, it is said, is at 
present being entertained by the schismatic Armenians and the 
schismatic Copts, whose chief heresy is that they believe in but 
one nature—the divine—in Jesus Christ. Hope is held out that 
they may at no distant date make their submission to Rome in 
a body, as did over a million Graco-Roumanians in the year 
1700. The basis of all reunion is, however, an identical doc- 
trinal life. To those acquainted with the facts regarding the 
Catholic Church there is humor—unconscious humor, un- 
doubtedly—in what is implied in Rev. Dr. Huntington’s proposal. 
Protestantism has always allowed contradictions to exist side by 
side, and it might be rather late in the day to now attempt to 
make restrictions in this matter of liberty. Again, the power 
that makes can also unmake, and proposals of “open door” 
and the like adopted in the constitution this year, might when 
new delegates with new opinions meet in the next triennial con- 
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vention be thrown out bag and baggage. Even though Catho- 
lic phraseology be more generally adopted, and even though the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States should hence- 
forth, as proposed, call itself the “‘ American Catholic Church,” 
the fact remains that such uncertainty of belief and such funda- 
mental differences exist within its integral parts that the result 
must continue to be the resultant first principle of all Protest- 
antism—negation. 

How shocking would be the effect were some miscreant to 
carry. off over night from the vestibule of the ritualist church of 
St. Ignatius those tracts upholding transubstantiation, sacramentals, 
and the Immaculate Conception, and to place them, say, in the 
church of Rev. Heber Newton, whose recent article expounding 
his profession of faith was interpreted as denying original sin, 
the mystery of the Incarnation, the Trinity, and the inspiration 
of the Bible! How the congregation of this latter clergyman 
would raise their hands in dismay ! 

After all, the final question of Christian faith resolves itself 
into this: is there or is there not an infallible teacher? If there 
is, then it is hard to see how there is room for the Episcopal 
Church. If there is not, why then the only logical end is that 
to which so much of modern thought outside the Catholic 
Church is rapidly drifting—agnosticism or pantheism. 

By the way—since Dr. Huntington has set the example of 
blunt remarks—it would be eminently instructive as well as in- 
teresting to know the result in percentage figures, if a count of 
heads were taken, of the number of those adhering to the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church who actually believe in the mystery of 
the Incarnation or in the divinity of Christ. Would it be in 
double figures, or in a single figure, or merely in a decimal ? 
But this opens up another field of thought and argument which 
cannot here be entered into. 
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POND-LIILIES—PAS™T AND PRESENT. 


(Suggested by a recent gift.) 


BY MARGARET M. HALVEY. 


my HEN I was a child they were dearer to me 
Than blooms of the garden, the hill, or the lea; 
Not lifelessly lovely as blossoms they seemed,— 
They were friends for whose coming I yearned 
and dreamed ! 
Till_a herald breeze whispered: “They wait you beyond— 
The white-lady lilies have come to the pond.” 


I pictured them ladies, all placid and pale— 

On the floor of the waters their white robes a-trail— 
Their golden eyes always with welcome a-light, 

And ’twas their gentle bidding that speeded the sprite 
Who bore me the message so lovingly conned: 

“The white-lady lilies have come to the pond.” 


Years sped and I stood on a prosaic shore, 

Where the voice of the herald might echo no more— 
For the fays may not stray from the Island of streams; 
Yet sometimes a whisper would steal through my dreams. 
“ Accushla,” it sighed, “ate you lonesome beyond ? 

Do you miss the white-ladies who wait on the pond?” 


. 
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Ah! that same murmur echoed, methinks, in an ear Pe 
‘Attuned as mine own, fairy whisperings to hear; 

For lo! a mere mortal, who knew not the child; 

Nor the days, nor the ways where the white-ladies smiled, 
.Sends these as a token. ’Midst fern and frond 

They nestle as once on the brim of the pond! 


By their cheeks’ lovely pallor, their eyes’ golden gleams 
They are kin to the beauties that people my dreams; 
Oh, would my kind fairy were near me to teach 

The soft Celtic magic of welcoming speech ; 

That sweet were my “ Fai/thes” as now they. are fond, 
For sake of the kin on the old Irish pond: 


For sake of the days and the ways that are past— 

Of the child o’er whose spirit their glamour was cast— 
Of a far Irish home—of a fair Irish scene, 

Where the skies bended gray and the hills lifted green,— 
Of a young love that chose for its symbol and bond 
The pure, fragile blooms of the dear Irish pond. 


My heart’s haven now lies not over the main, 

But above—past the breakers of sorrow and pain; 

And of Earth’s passing boons only this would I crave— 
To rest where the spring breezes croon o’er my grave, 
When her greenest of gowning the old land has donned 
And her white-lady lilies are thronging the pond. 











ONE OF THE BEST KNOWN ARTISTS OF THE MODERN GERMAN SCHOOL. 


THE PAINTINGS OF GABRIEL MAX. 


BY MARY F. NIXON-ROULET. 


@eHEN the “ Preraphaelites” began their school of 

§ painting, in 1810, they met in Rome, full of 

enthusiasm. Peter von Cornelius, of Diisseldorf; 

Friedrich Overbeck, of Liibeck; Philip Veit, of 

Frankfort, and Wilhelm von Schadow, of Berlin, 

were ‘tenis for the art revival of the early part of this 

century. They were filled with the noble thoughts and high 

ideals of youth; and desiring to return to some of the pristine 

purity and religious feeling shown in the art of the great mas- 

ters, they banded themselves together as ‘The Brethren,” each 

taking a vow to “shun all tricks of color and handling, and try 
VOL, LXXIV.—II + 
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to fill our hearts with the old fourteenth century faith and devo- 
tion.” : 

From the work of these men have grown the schools of 
Munich, Diisseldorf, and Berlin. In 1820 Peter von Cornelius 
became the founder of the Munich Art. School, decorating the 
city’s new Pinacothek, Glyptothek, etc. 

Kaulbach, Defregger, Bodenhausen, and Plockhorst are fol- 
lowers of his method, yet all these artists are superior to their 
master in one respect. He is wholly intellectual, and his work 
appeals to the head rather than to the heart. The reverse is 
the case with his followers, as their work appeals to the emo- 
tions; especially is this true of Gabriel Max, one of the best 
known and most popular of the modern German school. 

Gabriel Max was born in Munich in 1840, and the greater 
part of his life has been spent in that delightful art centre. 
Herr Max, as portrayed in a painting by Wilhelm Rohr, has a 
strong face, not handsome but rugged and full of determination. 
The round head, thatched with curly, dark hair, is almost that 
of a peasant; the under jaw is heavy, the chin almost dogged, 
but the forehead is intellectual and the eyes, deep-set and dark, 
glow with the fire of genius. It seems scarcely possible, how- 
ever, that Herr Max can be the painter of so much that is 
delicately beautiful in the portrayal of the gentle loveliness of 
womankind. He looks as one who should have painted Her- 
cules; Samson, or St. Michael, yet these heroic subjects have 
never interested him. He is perhaps the best known of any 
living painter of women, and his women have a grace and a beauty 
equal to Sichel’s, and an intellectual life far surpassing the work 
of any of the modern painters. 

His “Faust and Marguerite” is one of his most carefully 
studied works, and extremely clever from an intellectual point of 
view. He has chosen the moment when Faust meets Marguerite 
in the garden, that Eden-like bower where 


“The ivy, veined and glossy, 
Is inwrought with eglantine, 
And the wild hop fibres closely, 
And the large-leaved columbine 
Arch of door and window mullion 
Does right sylvanly entwine.” 


Although the face of Gretchen is coyly hidden, one 
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MIGNON’S SWEET FACE LOOKS OUT FROM A DARK BACKGROUND. 


easily imagine the shy blush upon the white cheek, the dawning 
happiness within the cornflower eyes, so soon, alas! to be 
dimmed. The roses, the arbor, the quaint costumes of the pair 
are all charmingly handled, and though neither face may be — 
seen, so fully has the artist told his story that there needs not 
another stroke to show us the least passing emotion, the faintest 
expression of the two figures. It is a picture tragic in its fore- 
shadowings, and of it a critic has said: “It shows forth the 
whole experience of Marguerite both in this world and the next; 
it is a wonderful conception, marvellously carried out.” 


os 
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Equally artistic is Herr. Max’s painting of Tannhauser, and 
“The Lion’s .Bride” is even more wonderful. It is too pain- 
fully realistic to be pleasing, but it is superbly conceived and 
strongly executed. The lion is a very king of beasts, and the 
figure of the captured girl perfectly pictures,thé complete relaxa- 
tion of a person in a faint. Constant says that the morbid ten- 
dency of Max’s paintings makes them better suited to public 
exhibitions in galleries than to drawing-rooms, and this is true 
of some of them. “The Lion’s Bride,” “The Melancholy Nun,” 
“The Christian Martyr’”—all are paintings so sad that, while 
one would admire their art and the wonderful mechanism of the 
artist’s work, one would scarcely desire to retain them. Others 
of his paintings, however, have the same artistic quality and 
much charm. Mignon’s sweet face looks out from a dark back- 
ground, her features framed in loosely confined golden tresses, 
bound with a dark silken scarf. It is a simple picture, and one 
of the artist’s best. The rounded chin rests upon the white 
hand; the deep, dark eyes gaze thoughtfully into the distance ; 
there is a sweet languor and dreaminess about the girlish face, 
as if she thought of the “pays de la citron et la palme.” 

There is never a lack of character in this artist’s paintings. 
He shows always power and originality, and in “The Last 
Token” his genius is at the full. The picture is a sad one, yet 
full to the brim of that true sentiment and feeling which make 
a picture lasting and cause it to linger in the mind. In a cor- 
ner in the amphitheatre are grouped the savage lions of the 
arefia, quarrelling among themselves, their snarling faces hungry 
and half starved, ready for the meal awaiting them. In the midst 
of them, for one last agonizing moment, stands the little Christian 
martyr, a pitiful little figure clad in white. She is but a slip of 
a girl, this little Christian maid—a St. Agnes or a St. Lucia; 
half blinded, thrust from the darkness of her prison cell into 
the bright light of the arena; girlish, almost childish, yet how 
much of womanliness has the artist painted into the sweet face! 
' There is a trace of fear in the great, dark eyes—human fear, 
bodily fear, natural and haunting—yet there is courage in the 
firm lips and exaltation in the whole face; a face which would 
have been merely that of a pretty child without the inward light 
of exalted purpose which covers it. Upon the ground at her san- 
dalled feet lies a rose, a beautiful flower, the “last token” of 
love ‘flung there to comfort her with the thought that some one is 
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A FLOWER IS THROWN TO HER AS THE LAST TOKEN OF LOVE. 


waiting and watching there, some one who loves her and is pray- 
ing for her. While the- wild beasts tarry for a moment, snarling 
together, she glances quickly up, hoping to catch a gleam from 
the loving eyes, yet almost fearing, too, lest the safety of ‘the 
one she loves should be endangered by her glance. 

In the matter of expression Gabriel Max shows greater power 
than any of the artists of the modern German school, especially . 
in a certain tragic intensity. It is interesting to note how a 
mere difference of expression will change the whole personality 
of an individual. In the two paintings ‘‘ Magdalen” and “ Cor- 


. 
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Equally artistic is Herr. Max’s painting of Tannhauser, and 
“The Lion’s Bride” is even more wonderful. It is too pain- 
fully realistic to be pleasing, but it is superbly conceived and 
strongly executed. The lion is a very king of beasts, and the 
figure of the captured girl perfectly pictures,thé complete relaxa- 
tion of a person in a faint. Constant says that the morbid ten- 
dency of Max’s paintings makes them better suited to public 
exhibitions in galleries than to drawing-rooms, and this is true 
of some of them. ‘“‘ The Lion’s Bride,” “The Melancholy Nun,” 
“The Christian Martyr”—all are paintings so sad that, while 
one would admire their art and the wonderful mechanism of the 
artist’s work, one would scarcely desire to retain them, Others 
of his paintings, however, have the same artistic quality and 
much charm. Mignon’s sweet face looks out from a dark back- 
ground, her features framed in loosely confined golden tresses, 
bound with a dark silken scarf. It is a simple picture, and one 
of the artist’s best. The rounded chin rests upon the white 
hand; the deep, dark eyes gaze thoughtfully into the distance ; 
there is a sweet languor and dreaminess about the girlish face, 
as if she thought of the “pays de la citron et la palme.” 

There is never a lack of character in this artist’s paintings. 
He shows always power and originality, and in ‘The Last 
Token” his genius is at the full. The picture is a sad one, yet 
full to the brim of that true sentiment and feeling which make 
a picture lasting and cause it to linger in the mind. In a cor- 
ner in the amphitheatre are grouped the savage lions of the 
arefia, quarrelling among themselves, their snarling faces hungry 
and half starved, ready for the meal awaiting them. In the midst 
of them, for one last agonizing moment, stands the little Christian 
martyr, a pitiful little figure clad in white. She is but a slip of 
a girl, this little Christian maid—a St. Agnes or a St. Lucia; 
half blinded, thrust from the darkness of her prison cell into 
the bright light of the arena; girlish, almost childish, yet how 
much of womanliness has the artist painted into the sweet face! 
’ There is a trace of fear in the great, dark eyes—human fear, 
bodily fear, natural and haunting—yet there is courage in the 
firm lips and exaltation in the whole face; a face which would 
have been merely that of a pretty child without the inward light 
of exalted purpose which covers it. Upon the ground at her san- 
dalled feet lies a rose, a beautiful flower, the “last token” of 
love ‘flung there to comfort her with the thought that some one is 
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A FLOWER IS THROWN TO HER AS THE LAST TOKEN OF LOVE. 


waiting and watching there, some one who loves her and is pray- 
ing for her. While the- wild beasts tarry for a moment, snarling 
together, she glances quickly up, hoping to catch a gleam from 
the loving eyes, yet almost fearing, too, lest the safety of ‘the 
one she loves should be endangered by her glance. 

In the matter of expression Gabriel Max shows greater power 
than any of the artists of the modern German school, especially - 
in a certain tragic intensity. It is interesting to note how a 
mere difference of expression will change the whole personality 
of an individual. In the two paintings “Magdalen” and “ Cor- 
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delia” both figures are taken from the same model: the features 
are identical, there is the same glory of magnificent, sunny hair ; 
yet how different the pictures! Cordelia’s 


“ Azure eyes dark lashes hold in fee. 
Her fair, superfluous ringlets without check 
Drop after one another down her neck, 
As many to each cheek as you might see 
Green leaves to a wild rose.” 


Her face is painted more in profile; the lines are strong, the ex- 
pression firm and proud, the mien dignified. The Magdalen, veiled 
in the superb curtain of her waving Titian tresses, with clasped 
hands and eyes turned heavenward, has a look of sorrowful 
resignation ‘upon her features as of one who stood “ ashamed 
before, the world.” 

Another instance where the artist has used the same model 
with-widely differing results is in the paintings of “ Joan of Arc”’ 
and “Evangeline.” The Maid of Orleans is represented as bound 
to the stake, at her feet the fagots and \straw which were to 
light her funeral pile. In the distance are the gabled roofs of 
quaint, medizval houses, and stately Rouen’s superb cathedral 
towers, vaulting heavenward. The maiden’s hands are clasped 
in prayer; already the clouds of smoke float about her. Raised 
heavenward are the magnificent dark eyes, and her expression is 
intense, earnest, lofty, as of a soul lifted above this poor world 
and its miserable happenings into an exalted realm m purer air 
and higher thoughts; of one who saw— 


“The bright procession 
Of skyey visions in a solemn dream, 
From which men wake as from a paradise, 
And draw fresh strength to tread the thorns of life.” 


This picture shows the work of Herr Max at its best: full of 
power and intensity; the conception is tragic, the execution 
spirited. 

Wonderfully different from “Joan of Arc,” considering that the 
model was evidently the same in both pictures, is the artist’s 
‘painting of “ Evangeline.” 

According to his conception she is a dark, pathetic-looking 
French maiden. 
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His EVANGELINE IS SWEET AND DREAMY. 


“Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on the thorn by 
the wayside: 
Black, yet how softly they gleamed beneath the brown shade 
of her tresses!” 


Her prayer-book in her hand, the deep shadow of all the Aca- 
dian tragedy upon her face, Evangeline is sweet and dreamy, 
her features and expression showing a wonderful amount of 
character. All the suffering, 


“All the hope and the fear and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain and constant anguish of patience,” 


. 
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expressed in her face is pitiful, and tells the tale of “ Evan- 
geline” as well as Longfellow told it in poetry. 

The same figure appears again in Max’s wonderful painting 
of “ Nydia,” the beautiful blind girl of Pompeii. This is one of 
the most pathetic figures ever painted. The girl stands in a 
balcony, her slender figure perfectly outlined against the dark 
background of the wall; the beautiful dark head is in bold relief 
against the brilliant patch of sky shown between two fine 
columns. Robed all in white, she carries in her hand a basket 
of exquisite roses, from which a shower of rose-petals has fallen 
to the ground. There is something unspeakably pathetic in the 
expression of blindness which pervades the whole figure. The 
hesitation, uncertainty of the graceful pose, the way one foot is 
pushed forward and one dragged back, all indicate the timidity 
of blindness. The expression upon the lovely face is sweet and 
sad, and while the features are the same as those in the paint- 
ings of Joan of Arc and Evangeline, they are more tinged with 
delicacy, and the expression is so entirely different that only 
careful scrutiny convinces one that the painting is from the 
same model. 

In quite a different style is the “ Angel Gabriel,” one of Herr 
Max’s paintings which has attracted considerable attention. It 
is a curious study of the painter's angel patron, and very like 
some of Rossetti’s works, yet with an originality of the artist’s 
own. The eyelids drooping over soft, dark eyes, the fringe of 
curling, dark hair, the wistful curves of the pouting red lips— 
these are quaintly artistic and remind us of the lines: 


“Guido might paint his angels so,— 
A little angel taught to go 
With holy words to saints below,— 
Such innocence of action, yet 
Significance of object, meet 
In his whole bearing, pure and sweet.” 


Gabriel Max’s Madonnas are perhaps more earthly than 
divine, but they have a charm of their own. In one of his pic- 
tures, a “Madonna and Child,” the flesh-tints are exquisite, and 
the mother—slightly Jewish in type, brown-haired and very 
sweet—is holding her Boy with a clasp tender and close, an ex- 
pression of sweet motherliness in every line of her rather full 
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figure. There is much of human love, but there is, too, much 
of the superhuman in the face of this 


“Seraph of Heaven! Too gentle to be human, 
Veiling beneath the radiant form of woman 
All that is insupportable in thee, 

Of light and love and immortality ! 
Sweet Benediction in the eternal curse! 
Veil’d Glory of this lampless universe ! 
Thou harmony of Nature’s art.” 


The face of the Baby is not at all that of the ideal Christ- 
child. It is chubby and kissable, with a wondering expression 
in the dark eyes; but it is but baby wonder at this “strange 
round ball, the earth,” and there lurks no trace of the divine in 
the childish little face. The anatomy in this picture is some- 
what at fault, an unusual circumstance with the artist, whose 
drawing is usually exceedingly correct. 

In his purely religious paintings Max is, perhaps, not at his 
best. His genius seems to lend itself to sentiment and tragedy, 
rather than to illustrating the great truths of religion. When a 
theme has a thread of tragedy running through its sentiment, 
the painter’s genius seems to be “poised on wings of swiftest 
flight.” This is evidenced by a painting of St. Julia, little 
known, but remarkable as one of the finest conceptions of this 
artist. The picture represents the martyr at the moment de- 
scribed in the following poem: 


“The keen sea breezes swiftly blew 
O’er Corsica’s wild shore, 
The darting sea-birds swooped and flew 
Across the foam, and o’er 
The rocky headlands bleak and bare 
A silence brooded in the air. 


The pagan games are ended; then 
The throng poured forth in glee; 
The bravest one in all the land, 
A warrior wild and free; 
His forehead was with laurel bound, 
He victor of the games was crowned. 


. 
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CHRIST HEALING THE SICK CHILD. 


The concourse pausing suddenly, 
Their noisy clamor still, 

Waited in awe before a cross 
Upon a lonely hill. 

Upon it hung a martyr-maid, 

In majesty of death arrayed. 
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Then forth the victor came and laid 
His laurels at her feet. 

‘Julia!’ he cried, ‘thou hast displayed 
Valor and courage meet. 

Oh! beg thy God to grant to me 

The wondrous faith so dear to thee.’” 


The -dignity and grace of the beautiful martyr as Max has 
portrayed her are marvellous, and this painting combines re- 
ligious sentiment and artistic perfection to a great degree. To 
many it may be painful, yet the pure little girl saint scarcely 
seems like a suffering maiden. So replete with majesty is she 
that her form seems like ‘“God’s calm angel standing in the 
sun,’ and her face that of one sweetly at rest from all earth’s 
turbulence and strife. 

Herr Max’s aptitude for paintings combining tragedy and 
sentiment is evidenced also by “ Christ Healing the Sick Child,” 
one of the finest of -his works. The scene is the time when 
“the Master had come over Jordan,” and, as the old rhyme 
says, 

“He is healing the people who throng Him, 
With a touch of His finger they say.” 


Within the shadow of a wall our Lord stands, His robe wrapped 
about Him, one hand clasping it, the other outstretched to the 
suppliants at His feet. There crouches a woman, her hair 
dark as night and dressed in splendid braids which reach nearly 
to her feet. In her arms she clasps her son, a boy of about 
ten years, his thin, emaciated form wrapped in a white garment, 
his little head drooping wearily, ‘an expression of childish weak- 
ness and lassitude upon the pitiful little face. But the interest 
of the picture centres in the face of the mother. It is won- 
derful! All the eagerness of hope, the uplifting power of faith, 
the intensity of mother-lave is stamped upon her features as 
she gazes adoringly at the face of the Master, 


“As He laid His hands on the baby 
And blessed him with tenderest love.” 


This is a picture with a story to it, and so intensely vivid 
does Herr Max make the story his brush tells, that one is ab- 
sorbed in the tale told, and sighs with relief that our Lord 


a. 
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THE ELEMENT OF HOPE IS ALWAYS IN THE TRAGEDY OF MAX’s PAINTINGS. 


could heal the little sick boy, and assuage the terrible anxiety 
of that mother heart. 

The element of hope is always in the tragedy of Gabriel 
Max’s paintings, and—painful as "some of them are—they never 
make one feel that there is in life {nothing but tragedy, and in 
death naught but the grave. He makes one feel that the high 
thoughts and earnest endeavors which have left their mark upon 
his characters will in time lead to a‘ brighter, fuller fruition 


beyond. 
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In his picture of the Crucifixion Herr Max has shown genu- 
ine religious feeling. Upon a dark cross is stretched the “ King 
of the Jews.” The slender body is tense with agony, the cords 
stand out; the weight is all from the hands and the body drags 
down from the arms, instead of being gracefully disposed upon 
the cross, a mistake in anatomy frequently made by artists. 
The thorn-crowned Head is bowed; the Face is somewhat in 
shadow, yet there is light enough to show the clear features, 
the veiled eyes, the expression of agonized endurance. At the 
foot of the Cross—a strange conception, yet one pregnant with 
meaning—are seen Hands upraised to the Maker of the world, 
bodiless hands of men and women, their supplicatory attitudes 
plainly indicated by their clasped hands. The figure of the 
Christ is wonderful, humanly speaking; a remarkable portrayal 
of the human nature of the God-man, yet it is divine as well. 
The artist has marvellously well executed this conception of the 
world’s greatest tragedy. The picture is one of the finest of 
the modern Crucifixions, equally as well drawn as Tissot’s 
famous work, and with far more tragic intensity and religious 
feeling. Indeed, more than any of Gabriel Max’s religious 
paintings it shows the artist’s genius, and his adherence to the 
Preraphaelite tenet, to return to the early earnestness of faith 
and religious devotion. 

“When we come to Gabriel Max,” says an art critic, “we 
find a genius. Mental grasp and imagination and_ technical 
ability give him easily the first place in the Munich school, and 
artists and public are alike agreed upon the surpassing character 
of Max work.” 

Technical ability is a desirable adjunct, mental grasp is a 
sine qua non, and imagination makes a picture glow with beauty ; 
but it is Aeart which most of all aids the painter, and in his 
paintings Gabriel Max combines a gentle, sympathetic heart 
with a keen intellectual faith—a rare combination in this day of 
cold-hearted scepticism. 


’ “cc 








JOYGE dJOSSELYN, SINNER. 


BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE. 


PART II. 


IN THE RAPIDS OF YOUTH. 


CHAPTER I. 
AFTER EIGHT YEARS. 


mENTREVILLE, like a New-World Rome, was a 
hill-city overlooking picturesque suburbs threaded 
by a river spanned by uniform bridges of massive 

i Malu: stone. It presented the cleanly and primly neat 
V9.s.9.7-0 0.9 Oi appearance characteristic of New England’s repre- 
sentative towns; and boasted wide streets laid out at right 
angles with a geometrical regularity distressing to the artis- 
tic eye, a prosperous business district, and detached private 
residences whose scale of social eminence and domestic luxury 
ascended with their sites. Therefore the acme of Centreville 
wealth and fashion was represented by Carruthdale,—the great 
stone house whose solid towers pinnacled Centreville’s highest 
hill-top, from which its spacious and naturally beautiful grounds 
sloped down to the river’s edge. 

It was appropriate, indeed, that Carruthdale should be in 
evidence as the cynosure of Centreville and its environs; since 
in truth, as more than one eloquent city father episodically pro- 
claimed from the civic stump, Centreville and its college should 
have been known as Carruthville and Carruth College, had 
Centreville’s deceased benefactors been honored as they deserved. 
For Centreville had been a comparatively poor and unknown town 
when the pioneer Carruths of a previous generation had organized 








SYNOPSIS OF PART I. 

Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in college, and if 
Joyce chose to sulk a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 
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a company buying up and working the sandstone quarries and 
proximate mineral-lodes hoarding their wealth in the virgin land 
across the river; and these had made not only the Carruth 
fortunes, but also Centreville’s industrial life, thus giving the 
town its original commercial impetus. 

The estate of Carruthdale had been the birthplace and dear 
familiar home of Maintown’s Father Martin Carruth, whose con- 
version and vocation, however, had resulted in a disinheritance 
to which he had submitted without legal protest; practising as 
well as preaching the Christian gospel of non-resistance of evil, 
save by return in good. With the story of Father Martin’s 
disinheritance the history of Carruthdale was indissolubly asso- 
ciated. 

At the date of Father Martin’s birth, his father, for whom 
he was named, was the elder of two brothers who were the 
sole surviving representatives of the Carruth family; and by him 
the homestead of Carruthdale, with the lion’s share of the Carruth 
patrimony, had been inherited less by right of primogeniture 
than because of his steadfast, industrious, conscientious character, 
to which the weak and pleasure-loving nature of his younger 
brother Richard was an unfavorable contrast. Somewhat late in 
life Richard had married, or rather had been married by a 
dashing New York widow, a Mrs. Morris; encumbered by a 
precocious young daughter Imogen, valuable property recklessly 
mortgaged to full value, and a feverish craving for the New 
York social career to which she had been born and bred. 

Disregarding the more conservative Martin’s warnings, the 
infatuated Richard had uprooted himself from Puritan soil, 
and transferred his solid New England fortune to the insatiate 
quicksands of social Gotham, which speedily engulfed both it 
and him. A panic in Wall Street, to whose speculations he had 
been incited by his wife’s ambition, involved the residue of his 
fortune even to the last dollar; and the shock of his financial 
ruin resulted in his sudden death. Then Mrs. Carruth, mercena- 
rily wise in her second widowhood even as she had been in the 
first, promptly descended upon Carruthdale, bag and baggage, 
debts and daughter; demanding that the financial duty to her 
and hers, which Richard Carruth had assumed by his marriage, 
and failed in so inconsiderately dying insolvent, be fulfilled 
by his rich brother Martin, if Carruth honor survived. 

Martin, meantime, had been for many years a widower; and 
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realizing that the youth of his motherless son could not but be 
benefited by intimate association with refined womanhood, he 
welcomed his brother’s widow as a providential mistress for the 
once famously hospitable Carruthdale. Since his bereavement he 
had become more or less of a social recluse, indulging his in- 
tellectual tastes without regret for the social life sacrificed; and 
cancelling the debt he owed to fellow-humanity by a local bene- 
faction surpassing even Carruth traditions. To his father and 
uncles, Centreville owed its imposing court-house of stone from 
the local quarries, the splendid stone bridges spanning the river, 
the Methodist church, the beneficent bronze fountain assuaging 
the thirst of man and beast in the central Square of the town; 
and last, but far from least, its crowning mansion, Carruthdale! 
But to their more intellectual descendant it had been left to 
make Centreville a college-town, by grace of his free gift of 
ground, and a modest yet sufficient endowment; and at about 
the date of his brother Richard’s death, when his own son and 
namesake, Martin, was of age to profit by his father’s benefice, 
Centreville College,—the glory of Centreville——was already in 
its prosperous ’teens. 

At this critical era of the boy’s life, the advent of the 
widowed Mrs. Carruth and her ultra-refined young daughter as 
household permanencies, seemed favorable to his social welfare 
and domestic happiness; and neither father nor son suspected 
that the handsome young Imogen had invaded Carruthdale with 
precocious designs upon its heir presumptive, her mother hav- 
ing convinced the girl of the supreme desirability of the speedy 
evolution of Imogen Morris into Mrs. Martin Carruth. Yet as 
time went on, it had not been a difficult but only a delicate 
task for the women of the world to inspire the simpler mascu- 
line nature of Carruthdale’s aging and invalided master with 
their own matrimonial ambition. Impressed by Imogen’s vivid 
and effective personality and inoculated by the clever mother 
with a haunting distrust of mercenary or unworthy alien influ- 
ences, the fear of his heir’s mesalliance little by little became a 
mania with the paternal Carruth; and when Martin was graduated 
from Centreville College, his father commanded the alliance 
which, though lacking financial advantage, yet by virtue of Imo- 
gen’s beauty and social position, pleased his family pride. 

But God disposed of the proposal of man and women during 
Martin’s European tour, which followed his graduation. A 
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social “ fling,”—a wild-oats period bridging the transition from 
youth to maturity,—was what his father had supposed to be im- 
plied in his son’s desire for travel: but the junior Martin’s 
ideals, even in his immaturity, had been neither of society nor 
license. He was intellectual, spiritual, conscientious, and supreme- 
ly earnest. Convictions seemed to him inclusive of the con- 
comitant courage of them; and the strongest conviction of his 
college-life had been spiritual, versus the worldly and material ; 
—religious, versus the irreligious free-thought miscalled “ intel- 
lectual,” since irreligion is the irrational, illogical creed of 
sophistry,—the antithesis of true philosophy, even in an ex- 
clusively intellectual sense! But perhaps it was the history of 
the Oxford movement that first definitely challenged Martin’s 
splendid intellect; which, in turn, eventually inspired his soul’s 
response. 

After a visit to Oxford, he tarried in London, haunting the 
Oratory’ and Farm Street: whence he passed on to Rome, 
which he left not only a baptized Catholic, but already facing 
the vocative revelation of a call to the priesthood. The violent 
opposition of his father, whose broken health seemed to justify 
filial compromise, induced him to defer his theological studies ; 
but he made no secret of his ultimate intention; effacing him- 
self socially, and sternly repudiating all suggestions of matrimon- 
ial possibilities. Meantime Imogen’s mother died; and in pique 
and ambition, the girl not yet out of her ’teens married in 
haste James, popularly known as “rich Jim” Raymond; a 
Californian capitalist whose national railroad interests had 
brought him in recent business association with the senior 
Martin Carruth. 

Then, with a malice almost superhuman in its cleverness, the 
disappointed master of Carruthdale visited a subtle vengeance 
upon his son. For many years his financial speculations had 
been consolidated in local railroad investments which had multi- 
plied their original values as prosperous Centreville attained 
eminence as a New England railroad centre. His wealth, 
hitherto in greater part hoarded intact for his son and heir, he 
began suddenly to expend so that all its fruition should be 
reaped in his own span of life, already measured by the advanc- 
ing stages of an insidious but fatal disease. A lavish marriage 
settlement upon his favorite Imogen, inaugurated a systematic 
course of benefactions civic and educational, and likewise specious- 
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ly religious and charitable,—within conservatively anti-Catholic 
lines! Eventually he died in the odor of philanthropical fame 
and puritanical sanctity; conditionally bequeathing to Imogen, 
in case his direct heir persisted in his intention of becoming a 
priest, the family-seat. of Carruthdale; but with specious justice 
and apparent paternal devotion, leaving the rest and residue of 
his estate unconditionally to his beloved son, Martin: which 
residue, however, to universal astonishment, proved only a 
modest competence,—the mere corner-stone of the great. fortune 
which, part by part, had been transferred legally to divers alien 
hands. 

To no one was the paternal vengeance such an overwhelm- 
ing surprise as to Martin himself, whose simple nature and filial 
devotion had never questioned his father’s actions, trusting im- 
plicitly to his integrity, honor, and love. But his dignity and 
reserve betrayed no sign of disappointment, nor did a word of 
protest suggest just resentment. Therefore, denied the choice 
scandal upon which it had counted, the frivolous world, after its 
nine-days’ wonder, surged past the doors of the Theological 
Seminary, and forgot that within them the dead rich man’s son 
aspired to the vow of life-long poverty! His ordination, indeed, 
caused a transient flicker of memory;—but a distant curacy 
soon extinguished it. Later, as the pastor of Maintown, his 
Centreville associations were unknown to any member of his 
parish save Joyce Josselyn; to whom, inadvertently, Father 
Martin had mentioned the name of his college. His reticence 
was penitential in its humility. His sensitive conscience con- 
victed him of sin justifying its retribution. He told himself that 
he had been deprived of material means for God’s glory as a 
lesson of the fallacy of concession to the human, when the ser- 
vice of God is at stake! 


Such had been the history of Carruthdale up to the time of 
its inheritance by Imogen Raymond; since when it had been 
occupied but transiently by her and her husband, the exigent 
local conditions of whose national railroad enterprises necessitated 
nominal homes in more than one city along his “roads.” In- 
heriting her mother’s social ambitions and passion for worldly 
pleasures, Imogen had always regarded Centreville as a desolate 
land of exile; and she valued her inheritance of Carruthdale 
chiefly as a public revenge for Martin Carruth’s indifference,—a 
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hurt to her vanity which her petty and ungenerous soul could 
never forgive. It was her husband’s. delicate instinct, not her 
own, that impelled her to open Carruthdale during Centreville’s 
gala seasons, and extend its hospitality to the college faculty 
and favored students, who not unnaturally regarded the brilliant 
young heiress of Centreville’s founder as a social queen. Of re- 
cent years her reign had been shared by a girl cousin of her 
own, on the Morris side ;—a beautiful and fascinating but erratic 
young artist, by name Mina Morris, whose elder brother Stephen, 
shortly after Imogen’s marriage, had become Raymond’s private 
secretary ;—an honorable and highly responsible position, con- 
sidering the ‘‘ wheels within wheels,” political as well as financial, 
revolving about the Californian financier. But in addition to Mrs. 
Raymond and Mina, Carruthdale’s present season added a third 
“fair woman,” in the person of the motherless daughter of Ray- 
mond’s deceased friend and business-associate in large financial 
enterprises,—Boyle Broderick; whose only child and _ heiress, 
Gladys, ending at last her prolonged school-days, now joined the 
Carruthdale household as Raymond’s legal ward. 

Awaiting in the drawing-room, a few days after Gladys’ 
arrival at Carruthdale, the announcement that the family-dinner 
was served, Mrs. Raymond in a subtle yet effective fashion, was 
acquainting her guest with the fact of her lack of enthusiasm 
for her Morris kinsfolk. She had never welcomed Stephen as a 
resident-member of the family; and Mina’s informal visits she 
regarded as superfluities. Raymond, restlessly pacing the room 
with the impatience of a hungry man, smiled somewhat protest- 
ingly at his wife’s desultory confidences. Towering at his six- 
foot height, a big, bluff, mature Californian, a typical and social 
contrast to young and haughty Imogen, he impressed Gladys 
as a monotint in brown,—brown-haired, brown-eyed, brown- 
moustached, and healthily brown-skinned, with the fresh, hearty 
look of a man whose familiar atmosphere is of sunshine and 
open air. His hands were fine, and he wore his full-dress with 
the air of a man unconscious of it; yet the experienced world- 
ling would have questioned if Jim Raymond had been to the 
manner born. 

‘“What’s the matter with affiliating the fallible relations?” 
he inquired, with a teasing up-tilt of his wife’s dainty chin, as 
he interrupted somewhat abruptly the disloyal diatribe by which 
she was seeking to prejudice Gladys against the absent Mor- 
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risses. ‘‘Kinship too remote for ‘blood,’ and too near for 
‘water,’ seems prolific of misunderstandings; but as I have sug- 
gested before, little woman, with Stephen and Mina as our son 
and daughter—” 

The sudden faltering of his resonant voice betrayed the dis- 
appointment of childless Raymond’s paternal heart; but no re- 
sponsive tremor softened his wife’s cold, cultured tones. She 
was a sensitive woman only, with the superficial sensitiveness of 
the pampered flesh, whose bed of life must be of uncrumpled 
rose-leaves. The self-abnegation of maternity did not enter into 
her personal possibilities of life. 

“T confess that I should hate a daughter,” she admitted, 
calmly. ‘Think of loving the usurper of one’s own lost beauty 
and youth! But if I must adopt any one, let it be not Mina 
Morris,—but this dear Gladys; whom, as an heiress of high de- 
gree, I welcome with open arms!” 

“There’s honesty for you, Gladys,” laughed her guardian, 
mirthlessly ; but Gladys did not echo him. She did not under- 
stand her hostess, and already divined that her dear guardian 
was not quite happy. Not to be happy seemed a spiritual 
tragedy to Gladys. The gentle nuns of her convent-life, who in 
their own episodes of human heartache left the chapel with 
faces luminous behind their woman-tears, had taught Gladys 
that happiness lurked even in death’s sweet sorrow, if one but 
took one’s pain to God. 

She was a flower-like girl, with a blush-rose face, and eyes 
whose changeful tints concentrated in hazel. The simple arrange- 
ment of her pale brown hair revealed temples whose blue- 
veined tracery accentuated the transparency of her pure, fair 
skin. She was too slender for her graceful height, and the oval 
outline of her cheeks was insufficiently rounded; yet her deli- 
cacy was of the ethereal type that has little in common with 
physical weakness, suggesting rather the supernatural strength of 
a spiritual nature. 

“Who is Mina,—if I- may ask?” she inquired impulsively. 
The diminutive name suggested girlhood; and a sudden surge of 
loneliness revealed to Gladys that she missed at Carruthdale the 
simple, light-hearted girls of the convent in which: only a few 
days previously she had completed the three years’ private post- 
graduate course which had been her father’s arrangement for her, 
as he lay on his bed of death. For “lucky Boyle Broderick” 
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had bequeathed to his motherless only child the most perilous, 
because the most seductive responsibility of life——a newly- 
acquired fortune; and he felt that her soul must be matured 
and strengthened before exposing her youth to the world. While 
he lived, her intellectual culture had been stimulated by extensive 
vacation-travel both American and European ;—travel under its 
happiest auspices, shielded from deprivation and hardship, yet 
never devitalized by superfluous luxury. But on the verge of 
leaving her alone in the world, he had confided her jointly to 
the unworldly women who loved her, and to the man of the 
world who loved him ;—Raymond, his friend since the days 
when both young Californians had fought for fortune’s first favors 
side by side, and whose financial interests, as his life-long busi- 
ness-associate, were identical with Gladys’ own! 

“Say, Mina’s all right,” Raymond had hastened to assure 
his ward, with a man’s natural prejudice in favor of lovely 
maidenhood. 

“Mina,” Mrs. Raymond explained to Gladys, ignoring her 
husband’s assertion, ‘‘is Mina Morris, Stephen’s sister; and in 
consequence my own cousin, though not in first degree. But 
do not imagine her, therefore, to be only a mere human girl, for 
Mina is a fairy-changeling. She is a nymph, a sylph, a genius 
of the lost art of grace. To know Mina is to study from life 
the legends of your convent-mythology !” 

“Why, how lovely!” exclaimed Gladys. ‘“ But, dear Mrs, 
Raymond,—what can you mean ?”’ 

Mrs. Raymond, preferring the poetical to the prose explana- 
tion, secretly anathematized her ingenuous guest’s simplicity. 

‘“Mina,” she admitted, “is the dancing daughter of a young 
French dancer whom a romantic Morris married and took from 
the stage in the blush of her first season! In her youth and 
absorption in her artistic study, she is at present, indeed, an 
ideal! But her brother and Mr. Raymond make the vital mis- 
take of believing her phase of transition a permanent attitude. 
Bohemian blood is certain to triumph. If Mina lives, she will 
be a stage-dancer!”’ 

‘““A stage-dancer?” echoed Gladys, in ethical perplexity. 
In spite of her girlish, almost childish looks, she was nearly two- 
and-twenty, though as an heiress still a minor, in consideration 
of her wise father’s will. Therefore she was not unaware that 
a justified prejudice against the Jda//et obtained in social as well 
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as religious circles. Yet her heart, inspiring her to champion- 
ship of the absent Mina, suggested an ingenuous tribute to the 
dancing art, in its primeval phase of innocence. 

“We had such a pretty dance at the convent,” she men- 
tioned, conciliatorily: “a Maypole-dance, given by the first 
cours,—the little children, you know.” 

Mrs. Raymond laughed satirically. 

“Mina is nineteen,—a childishly youthful nineteen, as a girl,— 
an antiquely mature nineteen as a genius,” she said; “and the 
Maypole-atmosphere of her fancy dances, though characterizing 
them up-to-date, I admit, will scarcely survive the footlights.” 

“Oh, draw it mild, Imogen,” protested her husband, meeting 
his brows over his brown eyes. His frown was a sign of his 
rare displeasure, and Mrs. Raymond subsided. “Here is the 
‘French dancer’s’ innocent story, Gladys,” he said. “I have 
heard it not only from Stephen, but also from his aunt, dear old 
Mam’selle, quite a hundred times! Mina’s mother was the 
younger of the Delacroix sisters,—two gifted young French girls 
of a family long identified with the Muses. Financial misfortune 
followed the death of their parents, and their uncle and guar- 
dian transplanted them from their convent to his own conserva- 
tive school of the professional dance. The sisters’ graceful genius 
was a Delacroix inheritance; and after a short interval they 
passed to their first and last engagement, as ‘angels’ of a Noél 
spectacle,—the Parisian equivalent of England’s Christmas Pan- 
tomime. Young Morris, an ‘American abroad’ at the time, had 
chanced to be a famous impresario’s guest upon the opening 
night of the production: and falling in love at first sight with the 
younger débutante, achiéved through the impresario a presenta- 
tion, and married her out of hand. Meantime, a stage-accident 
had cut short the career of the elder sister; and the generosity 
of noble Steve Morris in offering her a permanent home, provi- 
dentially provided a devoted protector for his orphans when his 
wife’s death at Mina’s birth, nearly twelve years later, and now 
nearly twenty years ago, was soon followed’by his own! Now, 
that is the story, the whole story, and surely not the very 
shocking story of the ‘French dancer’! And the French dancer’s 
daughter is even more of an innocent than her innocent mother! 
Little Mina is a dreamful child,—to be spoken of only tenderly!” 

Mrs. Raymond disdainfully shrugged her shoulders at the 
implied rebuke. 
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“Between my rational judgment of Mina, and your own and 
Stephen’s blind infatuation, Gladys shall decide for herself,” she 
said, ‘as Mina, of course, joins the Carruth-clans that assemble 
for Centreville’s Class-Day !” 

Even as she spoke, Stephen emerged from the adjoining 
library,—a manly figure attractive to Gladys from the first, with 
the natural attraction born of affinity of character. 

By a whim of heritage, Mina, the dancer’s last-born, was 
solely and exclusively her mother’s daughter; while her brother 
Stephen, her senior by ten years, was even more characteristi- 
cally his father’s son,—inheriting the earnestness and strength 
of character which had led the fashionable bachelor of the 
previous generation to give his hand where his heart dictated, 
in defiance of social tradition. Standing slightly below 
average manly height, yet with a muscular, powerful physique 
more effective than mere tallness of stature, his stern, pallid 
face softened only by kindly gray eyes, Stephen reproduced 
physically as well as spiritually his dead father’s type. His 
black hair waved back from a high but somewhat narrow 
forehead, already furrowed by frowning thought. Yet his smile 
flashed with transfiguring sweetness, as his cousin’s announce- 
ment reached him. 

‘Mina coming for Class-Day, is she?” he exclaimed. ‘The 
little witch has written me not to expect her! Only her usual 
mischief, I suppose.” . 

As dinner was announced, Mrs. Raymond gestured to her 
husband to offer his arm to Gladys; but laughingly linking her 
own instead, he sent the young people in together. He de- 
lighted to defy artificial conventions, and called ceremony bosh 
and nonsense. Socially, therefore, he was a thorn in his worldly 
wife’s side ;—a rift in the lute of matrimonial love, which his 
primitive nature regarded too lightly. 

“You are very fond of your sister, Mr. Morris,” Gladys re- 
marked, taking her seat opposite Stephen in the spacious dining- 
room opening on a deep veranda. There was a wistful note 
in the lonely girl’s voice. She was thinking that Mina was 
happy, indeed, in the fondness of such a brother. 

“Fond of little Mina?” he cried. “Pray do not start me 
on a dangerous topic, Miss Broderick. They tell me I am an 
enthusiast about Mina. But my theory is, that a sister cannot 
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“ And Mina’s theory as to a brother?” inquired Mrs. Ray- 
mond, with suave malice. 

“Oh, Mina spoils me far more than I deserve,” evaded 
Stephen: but the brightness of his face was suddenly shadowed. 
Mina’s heart, in truth, was still unawakened to strong human 
affection. The youth of the artist, dreaming of ideals, under- 
estimates realities. 

Raymond, meanwhile, was consuming cold consommé with 
the air of an amiable martyr. The amber jelly was a fad of 
his wife’s summer menu which his masculine appetite resented. 
In defiance of the thermometer he would have liked a strong 
bouillon, or the thickest of purées, or such a creamy bisque or 
sustaining chowder as was served at the Yacht Club; or, if 
trifling consommé it must be, indeed,—then at least a consommé 
boiling hot, with a generous dash of Madeira in it! Yet in all 
save physique, he was finer than his wife, since he suffered not 
only with Stephen, but for him. Raymond’s sympathy was born 
of suffering akin. He, too, knew the cold clutch of love’s ache 
at the heart, when repulse is the requital of service. 

““Mina’s enthusiasm upon her first appearance at college, at 
the age of six, when Stephen figured in his initiatory Fresh- 
man entertainment, is a Centreville tradition, Gladys,” he 
recounted, with kindly tact. ‘“ At that remote date, I, of 
course, argued myself unknown in not knowing the Morrisses; 
but I tell you the story as twas told to me! Mina was proud 
enough of her brother then,—eh, my boy ?” 

“ Jealous enough, you mean, sir!” exulted Stephen, radiantly 
responding to the reminiscence. ‘Would you believe, Miss 
Broderick, that the ambitious tot mounted her chair as I stood 
on the stage, and ruined my maiden-effort by her rival announce- 
ment, ‘ Bruvver Stephen, bruvver Stephen, Mina wants to dance her 
dance!’ It was Martin Carruth who took her in his arms, and 
hushed her. She often says that she has loved him ever since!” 

“Yes!” assented Raymond, serving himself to rock-cod at 
the ratio of whitebait. “‘Poor Martin! I wish he could be in- 
duced to come up this year; but Dr. Castleton tells me that 
his regrets have been received with unfailing regularity, since 
Martin has become Father Martin, the priest! Even his favorite 
young Josselyn, his Maintown protégé, cannot induce him to 
honor his final Class-Day, though he has been living in fond 
hope for four years!” 
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Stephen’s gray eyes flashed mischievously. 

“Where Joyce Josselyn fails, we, indeed, leave hope behind,” 
he laughed. “It is ‘ Veni, vidi, vict,’ with the handsome Joyce, 
even with invincible cousin Imogen!” 

“He is such a beautiful boy,” admitted Mrs. Raymond, with 
the pretty maternal air which dignified her Centreville favorit- 
isms: ‘and such a deliciously complex character,—as unsophis- 
ticated socially as a baby in arms, yet shrewd in self-interest as 
a man of the world, and passionately ambitious for fame and 
fortune. I think that as a man, / should have been much like 
him!” ; 

‘“Ah, there, Imogen,” laughed her amused husband, “ expect 
us to believe anything rather than that by any possibility you 
could have been unsophisticated, under any circumstances what- 
ever!” 

“Nevertheless, Jim,” responded Mrs. Raymond with unusual 
amiability, “I repeat my statement; which explains my other- 
wise incomprehensible interest in Centreville’s crude but promis- 
ing graduate. I want to follow his future, in natural womanly 
curiosity as to my own possible achievements, if only I had 
been born a man! Therefore I have volunteered. to solicit your 
patronage for him, now that the world is his oyster! I knew I 
could rely on your kindness, Jim. You will not fail my promise, 
will you?” 

She called her husband “Jim” only in her most gracious 
moods, when invariably she had a selfish end to attain! But 
simple Raymond did not analyze his handsome wife’s gracious- 
ness. He accepted the rare boon gratefully, as a starved dog 
jumps at a bone. 

“Oh, if the young fellow wants a berth on the Ranch, I 
suppose I can make him a cow-puncher,’” he said, jocosely. 
“Or he might take one of the roads, as stoker ;—or go on the 
staff of ‘The Pioneer,—as devil! Ranch, railroad, or news- 
paper,—which shall it be, Imogen?” 

But Mrs. Raymond’s graciousness had evaporated. She flashed 
an indignant look at her husband, and Gladys covered the em- 
barrassing silence by a question which had been hovering on her 
lips ever since her guardian’s passing mention of Father Martin. 

““* Father Martin?’” she echoed, with eager interest. ‘Oh, 
who is Father Martin, please ?—I seem to do nothing but ask 
intrusive questions!” 
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“T thought that a Catholic prejudice obtained in favor of 
silent consent to its priesthood,” parried Mrs. Raymond, cleverly 
hinting that Father Martin was not a subject for discussion. 

“If you mean that we do not criticise our priests unfavora- 
bly, you are right,” faltered Gladys, after an instant of per- 
plexed hesitation. ‘‘But how could we, with truth? They are 
such a noble class of men, you see,—‘ living miracles,’ my dear 
father used to call them,—so spiritual, and intellectual, and sac- 
rificial,— ”’ 

“You are answering your own question, Gladys,” interrupted 
her smiling guardian. ‘You describe Father Martin exactly.” 

Mrs. Raymond’s face, as Gladys glanced at her for cor- 
roboration, was cold and unresponsive. The entire conversation 
seemed to her in worst taste. Reminiscence of Mina’s sixth 
year naturally implied her own more mature recollections: of 
Centreville at that “‘remote date,” as her tactless husband openly 
avowed it: and she did not feel it necessary to be confidential 
to this young heiress concerning the period of her mother’s and 
her own indebtedness to Martin Carruth, during which time 
Stephen Morris, with other young kinsmen, had drifted to Cen- 
treville College. Moreover, her step-cousin Martin not unnatur- 
ally had been a delicate subject since his failure to respond to 
her matrimonial overtures. Even though mercenary self-interest 
had been Imogen’s dominant sentiment, the manly and hand- 
some young student whose splendid character attracted in awing 
her, had not been without romantic charm for her girlish years; 
and though her heart had escaped enduring hurt, her pride still 
resented its humiliation. 

Recognizing an antagonism to which she had no key, Gladys 
sensitively shrank within herself, perplexed and embarrassed by 
a recurring uncertainty as to when her hostess spoke in earnest, 
and when in jest ;—which perhaps was to Mrs. Raymond’s advan- 
tage, since it gave her the benefit of the doubt! Of her liking 
or dislike for her guardian’s wife, Gladys was equally uncertain ; 
but of her admiration, at least, it consoled her to realize that 
there was no uncharitable question! Mrs. Raymond was a 
woman who compelled admiration, being magnetic rather than 
strictly beautiful, though she achieved the effect of beauty. She 
was tall and full-figured, yet triumphantly youthful with the 
youth perfected but not matured: a vivid brunette of the lus- 
trous-eyed, heavy-haired, peachy-skinned type, with a graceful 
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head, the small, fine, delicate nose and short upper lip giving an 
effect of supreme pride and superlative refinement to any face 
that combines them,—and a baby-like chin softly rounded and 
dimpled, blending exquisitely the lines of cheek and throat. 
She gowned herself artistically, and emanated the subtle yet 
resistless fascination of the born and bred mondaine, scintillating 
with alien brilliance against the background of the New England 
college town; for her ancestors on both sides had been typical 
New-Yorkers, and in spite of Puritan and Californian affiliations, 
the wine of New York’s dashing social atmosphere glowed un- 
chilled in her Morris blood. 

Raymond, recognizing Gladys’ interest, but blissfully dense 
to his wife’s virtual interdict, had pursued the subject of Father 
Martin, contriving, as the courses progressed, to give his ward a 
comparatively clear account of the Carruth father and son, and 
explaining to her, with ingenuous pride, the Carruth benefactions 
to Centreville. What details he had omitted, the girl’s sympa- 
thetic fancy supplied, till her soul yearned towards the absent 
priest in whose ancestral home she felt an interloper; though 
the passing of Carruthdale to Imogen, had not seemed unnatural 
even to unmercenary Raymond, since Martin was to become a 
priest. But to Gladys the usurpation seemed the culminating 
wrong and insult to the rightful but .defrauded heir; and-.she 
was relieved by Mrs. Raymond’s’ chance mention that Carruth- 
dale was occupied only fitfully, save when college-functions were 
in session. Then it developed that there were alternative Ray- 
mond homes in New York and Philadelphia, while Raymond’s 
own favorite headquarters was his California ranch by the Pacific, 
to which his private car made frequent runs, carrying as large a 
family-party as his hospitality could assemble. More often than 
otherwise, however, his wife, at the last moment substituted the 
sociable journey by a solitary voyage to Europe. She was one 
of the patriots who extol America as “the best of all countries 
—not to live in!” and in London, Paris, Monaco, and the Ger- 
man Spas, Mrs. Raymond was already a social figure. 

Where was Gladys’ vocative part in this restless life? What 
active work could she accomplish, tossed on the waste of the 
world like a ship without haven or anchor? She listened in 
distressed silence as Mrs. Raymond’s revelations went on. For 
Boyle Broderick had taught his daughter to regard herself as 
the steward of her wealth, rather than its idle and self-indulgent 
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mistress; and for the service implied by active stewardship, the 
girl's way no longer seemed clear. She rejected the luscious 
melon oozing frozen champagne from its hollowed centre, with 
a sudden revulsion from a luxury foreign to her more ascetic 
ideals. Moreover, the epicurism of the Raymond régime im- 
pressed her as inharmoniously alien to Carruthdale’s origina! 
spirit of simplicity, still evident exteriorly in the architecture of 
the great stone house, and the dignity of its natural sur- 
roundings. 

With a fine reverence for the old estate’s landmarks as 
memorials of Carruth-generations deceased, Raymond had op- 
posed the innovating greenhouses and fountains his wife had 
suggested as substitutes for its flower-gardens of. older fashion ; 
and with a shrug of her shoulders she had dismissed the indif- 
ferent matter, being too contemptuous of Centreville in general, 
to waste serious thought upon Carruthdale in particular. But 
its interior, while still preserving the artistic unities, now was 
redolent of the sumptuous atmosphere always characteristic of 
Mrs. Raymond’s proximate environment, however occasional or 
transitory. She revelled in glowing warmth of atmosphere, in 
the soft depths of luxurious cushions, in material pleasures re- 
fined, yet never spiritualized, by a delicate fastidiousness more 
perilous to the moral life than coarser indulgence, from which 
the soul revolts. Even Mrs.. Raymond’s toilette of old-gold 
crépe, silken yet lustreless, achieving the effect of simplicity by 
an artistic elaborateness becoming. to its wearer as unadorned 
simplicity was not, and glowing with jewels half-veiled by the 
laces of her corsage, was in harmony alone with the modern 
Carruthdale; while Gladys, in her modest black chiffon and 
natural violets, seemed gently suggestive of the simpler tradi- 
tions of the Carruthdale of the past. 

Absorbed in the complex thoughts born of the hostess’ reve- 
lations and her own confused yet vivid impressions, Gladys had 
not heard the crunch of swift wheels on the gravel, as a car- 
riage whirled up to the door: and Mrs. Raymond, whom noth- 
ing escaped, sipped her Turkish coffee as leisurely as though 
no arriving traveller and baggage invaded the great central hall, 
dividing the drawing and dining-rooms on the one side, from 
the reception-rooms and library, on the other. 

It was Gladys who faced the portiéres, and therefore her 
eyes were the first to be startled by the sudden apparition 
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against their background of a dainty girlish figure. She realized 
a confused impression of a poetic young face under a coquet- 
tishly tilted sailor-hat,—of haunting dark eyes and vivid lips and 
soft young cheeks of the tint and texture of a magnolia- 
blossom, propelling themselves towards unconscious Stephen, who 
was seated with his back to the door. 

“IT want to dance my dance,” \aughed a soft, deep, rich con- 
tralto voice. And then, by the transfiguration of Stephen’s 
love-illumed face, Gladys knew that he was welcoming—Mina! 


CHAPTER IL. 
MINA. 


“Mina,” Mrs. Raymond was remarking to Gladys, as the 
men rejoined them, “has one redeeming vice. She gowns her- 
self perfectly.” 

“Too perfectly to please cross old Stephen, who checks my 
bills,’ pouted Mina, with a flash of her small white teeth. 

“What about my allowance, you extravagant little mon- 
key ?”” demanded Raymond, pulling her ear. His; sudden intel- 
ligent glance at Stephen covered a multitude of thoughts. He 
knew, now, why in spite of his generous salary, his secretary 
seemed always so short of money: why he denied himself law- 
ful luxuries that were almost necessities in his station of life. 
The older man’s kindly heart reproached him for long injustice. 
He had been tempted to despise Stephen’s apparent parsimony, 
which under the circumstances he had thought in bad taste;’ 
sometimes questioning if it were not forced upon his notice with 
deliberately mercenary intention. Now he knew that the young 
man had sacrificed his pride as well as all self-indulgence; for 
he had endured occasional hints of reproach in unprotesting 
silence. And Mina was to blame for it all,—thoughtlessly selfish 
Mina, to whom, as yet, realities were the only unreal things of 
life ! 

“But your allowance, cher Monsieur Bountiful,’ Mina. was 
answering airily, in the pretty French idiom caught from her 
aunt, “provides pauvre petite mot with the material needs of 
this poor human life,—the tiresome daily necessities,’ to which 
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Mam’selle attends! In her grace before meals she prays for 
you always, as ‘ Monsieur, notre bienfaiteur!’” 

“And your Morris patrimony,—not..extravagant, indeed ; yet 
doubled by Stephen’s quixotic renunciation of his heritage?” 

Mrs. Raymond’s voice was unresonant, responding to force 
of will rather than impulse of heart. Her family-pride was hurt 
at the revelation to Gladys that a Morris was her generous hus- 
band’s debtor. 

But Mina had no such unsimple sensitiveness. Unlimited 
fortune, of course, was what one must have while one lived. 
Therefore God provided for her, even as He raimented the 
field-lilies, and fed the birds of the air. If Stephen and Ray- 
mond chanced to be His human instruments, why not they as 
well as another? Mina felt no burden of indebted gratitude. 
Love’s munificence was a matter of course! 

“My own little income, most practical Imogen,” she ad- 
mitted, lightly, ‘‘represents my small luxuries,—my classic mar- 
bles, my celestial paintings, my daily flowers, my little journeys 
into the heart of Nature, the soul of the Art-world, without 
which I could not live! But this résumé of my resources must 
be ennuyant to Miss_ Broderick,—mais mnon,—it shall be— 
Gladys!” 

“IT was just envying your happiness, Mina, in being sur- 
rounded by so much love!” 

Gladys’ delicate assertion was sincere. Of a sudden her in- 
dependent fortune seemed a joyless heritage to the lonely 
orphan. She longed to be again the dependent of love’s sweet 
bounty ; again the beloved daughter whose tender happiness the 
fatherless heiress had surrendered for ever. Mina flashed her a 
‘look of sympathy, but her delicacy risked no response in words. 

“Is any one expected to-night, Imogen?” she inquired, re- 
motely. ‘If so, I must make myself presentable. Mam’selle 
implored me, with tears of despair in her eyes, to be attired 
always ‘comme il faut/’” 

“Let strangers slide for to-night, Mina,” interposed Stephen. 
He looked suddenly pale and wan, and was nervously twisting 
between his fingers a letter from Mam’selle, recently delivered 
by Mina, with a defiant little laugh. ‘The library. is ours for 
the long private talk you know we must have at once, dear!” 

Mina tapped her small foot restlessly. A long talk in the 
library with good, stupid, practical Stephen? este/ Long 
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talks with Stephen meant questionings and scoldings. She knew 
that she was extravagant, and wilful, and art-centred! Did not 
Mam’selle reproach her every day, and tell her that the Lord 
had made her, indeed, only a little human humming-bird; but 
that the bird was more than the butterfly, and that she must 
rise to the height of her mission? But Mam’selle’s scoldings 
were different from prosaic brother Stephen’s; for even though 
Mam’selle was old, and said prayers for ever, and scolded her, 
Mina, for a soulless little pagan, a brainless butterfly, a heart- 
less egotist,—yet Mam’selle, too, beneath her veneer of codes 
and conventions, had the impassioned soul of the artist born and 
bred! Oh, to be back with Mam’selle in their own little villa, 
where the river purled in front, and the hills loomed behind, 
and the wonderful woods swayed between! For Mam’selle 
understood! She, too, saw the spirit of the wind hovering 
mystically in the starlight,—heard the viols of Nature pulse 
their soft tunes in the waters,—watched the wild dance of the 
tempest as the lightnings wreathed the tree-tops,—loved the 
grasses’ undulations, and the grace of the flowers poised on flut- 
tering stems! Who but she and Mam’selle responded to these 
marvellously beautiful phases of Nature, the keynote of human 
art? Not Raymond, good, kind, generous Raymond ;—not her 
cold, hard, handsome cousin Imogen ;—not dear, dense Stephen, 
to whom art was a sealed book! But this pure-faced girl from 
the peaceful cloister,—Gladys, with her delicate temperament and 
sensitive intuitions,—she looked like one to be played upon by 
art, as the winds play on an zolian harp! 

“Oh, an informal reception is probable, in honor of Gladys,” 
Mrs. Raymond had admitted. ‘Already she is the pet of the 
faculty, from President Castleton down; and a few of the boys 
have been—failing—to spoil her. Had I known your date of 
arrival, Mina, we might have indulged in an impromptu dance!” 

Mina frowned. When would her philistine cousin understand 
that the dances of society were abominations to her? But to 
this girl from the convent, perhaps, the permitted ‘ squares” 
represented the acme of social enjoyment. 

“T am sorry to have deprived Gladys of any pleasure,” she 
apologized. 

“Oh, no, indeed,” Gladys assured her. ‘Will it be discourte- 
ous to confess that I do not think it is in me to love the ball- 
room? My father, who held human life to be a most ‘real’ 
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and ‘earnest’ thing, regarded a ‘dancing-man’ as a living para- 
dox:—a discrepant and grotesque figure: and my own ideal of 
the dance, quite uninfluenced by him, is confined to children, 
and to the world of art. The beautiful natural grace of the lit- 
tle ones,—the classic dances of the old nations, as revived not 
only by the living Terpsichore, but also as music, sculpture, 
painting, literature, preserve them for us:—the dances of reli- 
gious Israel,—of artistic Greece,—” 

Mina sprang to her feet. ; 

“You are right,” she cried. ‘‘ You have the artistic soul. 
The dance of the little ones, yes,—that is the dance of Nature 
in its human expression : but the dance of the artist,—ah! that 
is the finer rhythm of the harmonious spirit, struggling to attune 
the discordant body to the music of the spheres. The stars 
circle in their courses, and the tides sway forward and back with 
the original rhythm of Creation. The birds’ flight is graceful by 
instinct, and the pines swayed by storms are the tragedies of 
motion. Human life alone is jarring and awkward, because the 
flesh has lost tune with its keynote,—the beautiful life of the 
spirit. Readjustment works two ways,—outward from soul to 
body, inward from body to soul! Yours is the soul-way,— 
mine the body’s! Let me show you my way, to-night!” 

As she ran from the room like a gleeful child, Stephen seated 
himself by Gladys. 

“‘Miss Broderick,” he said, ‘‘may I venture to suggest that 
as the girl-friend her erratic life has lacked, you would do all 
the good in the world to my little Mina? On account of a 
peculiar delicacy of health, she was taken from school as a little 
child ; and conventional social life she rejects; while the bohemian 
circle with which her art brings her closest in touch, yet 
startles and repels her idealism. The dear Mam’selle,—who is 
old,—and I, who am inartistic and depressingly serious, represent 
poor little Mina’s human circle. She is too lonely for her 
years, too self-centred for her noblest development, and _ too 
purely the artist for her happiness as a woman. You see I am 
venturing to speak very frankly to you; but a letter from 
Mam’selle has made me desperate. She says the little one is 
getting beyond her,—that she fears for her future, since she 
despairs of awakening either her religious soul, or her human 
heart,—and with these still dormant, she stands on the brink of 
the professional chasm, like a child on the edge of a. precipice. 
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An operatic impresario is pursuing her,—think of it! Loving 
her as I do, yet rather a thousand times would I see her dead 
than embarked on a public career!” 

“T shall be more than happy if your beautiful Mina will 
make me her friend,” replied Gladys. ‘I, too, Mr. Morris, am 
lonely. But as for Mina’s ‘unawakened soul,'—forgive me, but 
the Mam’selle is wrong! In her own way, Mina strains God- 
ward,” 

“As a Catholic, do you believe in her way, Miss Broderick ?” 

“Catholicism is very broad, Mr. Morris, accepting good-will, 
when light goes no further! But to be a practical Catholic is, 
of course, life’s highest happiness. At dinner you mentioned 
that Mina loves Father Martin Carruth. His influence would be 
for her truest welfare. Could it not be solicited quite naturally, 
while she is here in his old home?” 

Stephen’s face brightened marvellously. 

“The very thing!” he said enthusiastically. ‘“I never 
thought of it before, though Mina and I were both baptized in 
the Church, as a concession to my French mother’s faith, in 
which the dear old Mam’selle still lives like an angel. But I 
have n’t seen Martin since his father’s death. He would scarcely 
come here for me, Miss Broderick!” 

“He will go anywhere for God,” promised Gladys, with 
sublime assurance. ‘‘ But here is Mina, Mr. Morris. Oh, what a 
dear little vision of perfect loveliness she looks!” 

As Mina flashed back in dancing-costume, she beckoned 
Gladys towards the music-room, where the others followed, 
Stephen somewhat reluctantly bringing up the rear. 

“Play my yellow-flower-set!” she commanded him, pointing 
imperiously to the piano. ‘“ You know my daisy, my primrose, 
my golden-rod dances! Then, my butterfly-dance,—the one in 
the sunshine! Everything must be golden to-night, since G 
stands for Gladys!” 

Her Grecian gown, falling about her in classic folds just 
escaping the floor, was of white silk embroidered with gold- 
thread blossoms, beneath which her gilded sandals glanced like 
fluttering, fallen petals. A yellow cloud of accordion-plaited 
chiffon enveloped her exteriorly,—its loose, full draperies adapting 
themselves to the wonderful flower and wing formations which 
were the characteristic features of her dance. Her hair, loosened 
about her face, and carelessly coiled high on her graceful 
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head, was crowned by a golden butterfly, swaying on glittering 
wings. 

As the prelude began, she paused in perfect repose for an 
instant ; then, as if inspired by the soul of the music, the light 
in her eyes deepened, her illumined face lifted, her throat 
quivered and swelled, her head poised like a flower, her arms 
slowly opened like the wings of a bird,—and her dance was 
begun ! 

Mina’s dance was ideal,—the music of pantomime, the melody 
of motion. She was the despair of theoretical teachers, the 
rapture of Mam’selle, the responsive instrument of her own 
genius,—self-unconscious, art-dominated. Her art was _ not 
artifice, but nature. It was the art of the winds, swaying through 
aerial realms,—of the bud poised tremulously on its lissom stalk, 
—of the sea-waves undulating on the surface of the tides,—of 
the skylark soaring in unison with its soul’s upstraining song! 
It was of the winds and the flowers, of the waves and the birds 
that Mina thought, as she swayed and whirled and glided and 
pirouetted, bewilderingly enveloped in her cloud-like chiffon, 
deftly moulded into a legion of fluttering shapes. Her dance was 
the dance as a sinless Paradise might have preserved it,—the 
impulse of Eve through the beauty of Eden,—the fluttering 
through ether of visible spirit. It suggested the rhythm of a 
virginal creation, rather than the faltering footsteps of fallen 
humanity ! 

But reaction had its inevitable hour when her dance was 
ended: and it was the woman, not the artist, for whom Mam’selle 
and Stephen were beginning to fear. 

“Your dance is a vision,’ quavered Gladys, breaking the 
silence that always succeeded Mina’s dances. “In it, you are 
not only both ‘child’ and ‘artist, ——but something more. I think 
it is an angel, Mina! Perfect ‘poetry of motion’ must have 
been born in heaven with its sister-art, music! What a beauti- 
ful soul you must have to inspire you,—since inspiration comes 
only from God!” 

“ Out,—my way, too, is of the soul! Did I not know that 
you would understand?” exulted Mina, flashing a triumphant 
glance towards Stephen. “Now it is your turn to teach me 
your way, Gladys! Who knows but our extremes meet?” 

The announcement of guests sent her running from the 
room, laughing lightly at Raymond’s mischievous attempts to 
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detain her. Her artistic temperament demanded not as a luxury, 
but as an inevitable necessity, a harmonious setting for her 
dances; yet she shrank in proud shyness from the scrutiny of 
strangers, and confined :her dances, as yet, to the limited audi- 
ence of her few favoréd intimates; reluctant; with the sensitive- 
ness of genius apd the reserve of maidenhood, to unveil her 
artistic’ dreams, Yet of late the momentous thought had begun 
to haunt Wer, that/it was individual and not collective humanity 
whose atmosphere embarrassed her; and* that the glow of the 
footlights and the straing of the orchestra must inspire and im- 
passion her art. ; 

As Mina escaped Raymond’s half-jesting pursuit, the guest 
first announced entered with simple ease, like one confidently 
assured of his welcome.. He:s#was tall and blond, with a still 
boyish face of uncommon beauty strengthened and ennobled by 
intellectual development, yet subtly lacking the supreme refine- 
ment of the chastening spiritual chisel. As other youths fol- 
lowed, Mrs. Raymond called to Gladys, who. was talking to 
Stephen of Mina. _ : 

“Gladys,” she said, ‘in advance of Class-Day, let me pre- 
sent to yeu our’ valedictorian, Mr. Josselyn. My husband’s 
ward, Miss Brederick. And by the way, you two visionaries 
have a hero in common: in’ my cousin Martin Carruth, whom 
you both idealize as—‘ Father Martin!’” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SHOOTING THE NILE CATARACTS. 


BY F. M. EDSELAS. 


UR course along the upper Nile led through Nubia, 

giving the sight of many ruins—the temple at 

Abu-Simbal proving the most noted object. In 

fact there were two of these rock-temples, built by 

‘ Rameses II., the inscriptions in Greek dating from 
502 B. C., telling that when Reaciinaellicia came to Elephantine the 
writers—giving their names—also went to that place by way of 
Kerkis. But far more-grand and imposing was the one that met 
us at Abu-Simbal, being cut from the solid rock, or rather, built 
into its steep face. The fagade itself is formed by cutting away 
a square space of one hundred feet, having a cornice of seated 
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cynocephali—truly, a magnificent setting for so imposing a struc- 
ture. The entrance is flanked by four colossi of Rameses, while 
over the portal, in a niche, stands the Sun-god Ra, towering in 
majesty above the others. One can form an idea of their size 
by saying that one big toe-nail of Rameses afforded me a very 
comfortable seat. The figures are well preserved, one figure 
alone being minus its head and arms. From the many photo- 
graphs so accessible the benignant and_ life-like expressions can 
be readily recalled. 

Equally so are the faces looking forth from the eight Osiride 
columns in the entrance hall, on which are sculptured the mem- 
orable deeds of the great Rameses. In rooms leading from this 
grand vestibule are always seen mural sculptures similar to the 
preceding. A smaller pillared hall opens into another, bringing 
to view what seemed a sanctuary. Here were seated statues of 
Amen, Ptah, Borus, with Rameses the Great, or Sesostris. Vari- 
ous lateral chambers and halls are ever and anon seen, all with 
their historic sculptures telling in mute ‘language of the long 
buried past, rousing wonder and admiration as we trace the 
footsteps of that ancient people, walking the earth centuries ago. 

The excavation for this magnificent temple reaches a depth 
of two hundred feet. Others still are much larger; but being 
built of stone, in blocks, excite less wonder than if hewn from 
the solid rock. We climbed through deep sand to its summit, 
and were abundantly repaid for the toilsome ase .t by the mag- 
nificent view up and down the river, illumir 4 by a gorgeous 
sunset. 

Forty miles beyond looms up the second cataract, but being 
regarded as too perilous for passage, no boats are furnished for 
tourists; so here was the terminus of our journey in this direc- 
tion. Before leaving, however, we climbed the rock of Abou- 
seer, giving us a fine view of the second cataract, while trying 
by vision to penetrate that land beyond, which can only be 
traversed by camels. Then, taking a farewell of the famous 
temple just described, as it loomed up in solitary majesty, its 
only companions being the two tall cliffs on either side, we re- 
traced our course to the landing. Here we found our boats had 
undergone a real change of dress, which made us think another 
craft had been substituted for our former dahkabeah, a small sail 
taking the place of the large one, preparatory to our downward 
trip next morning. 


. 
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Let us stop, while waiting transportation, to look at these 
Nubian women, in the main resembling those of the lower Nile, 
possessing traits both attractive and repulsive. In their tall, 
graceful, willowy mien they resemble the general type of women 
in the Orient. So far, well and good; but alas! we at once 
ask, why mar this charming appearance by such a positively dis- 
agreeable style of dressing the hair? It is in the free use of 
castor-oil as a pomatum, and this not always of the best and 
freshest, while the elaborate plaits are adorned with gold filigree, 
or some bright tinsel, the ends being secured with balls of mud, 
hanging about the face. Imagine the effect, since so much time 
is required in dressing the hair that it is renewed only once in 
several weeks, the oil meanwhile dripping upon the shoulders. 





NAVIGATION AT THE CATARACTS IS FULL OF DANGERS. 


Companionship with these women for these reasons is far from 
being agreeable. 

But a striking contrast was afforded by a young sheik, stroll- 
ing along the shore through his fields, clothed in flowing white 
robes, his bearing being that of a person of culture and refine- 
ment. Coming on our boat, he was, at Adli’s suggestion, invited 
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EGYPTIAN. WATER-CARRIERS. 


on deck to smoke a chibouk and take an infinitesimal cup of 
coffee. 

But let us hasten on to Assouan, where we meet again the 
first cataract, where we encountered our earliest exciting expe- 
rience. 

For the benefit of those not experienced in oriental travel I 
would advise, first, last, and always, to take an extra supply of 
patience and sweet forbearance, since they are qualities greatly 
in demand here. ; 

While waiting for our Arabian escort we strolled afoot, or 
on the ever-faithful donkey, to see some ancient quarries a few 
miles distant. These were of red granite, furnishing most of the 
material for obelisk and pyramid thousands of years ago. 


. 
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Ours party. was. enlarged. by. some. friends. from New. York, 
‘who in their dahabeah had often fallen in our way, adding much 
to the pleasure of the trip. Besides donkeys, a camel was 
added to the equipage, each of us in turn giving it a trial; but 
that proved more than sufficient, so that the donkeys were de- 
cidedly in demand. 

On the way we passed a huge structure of brick and mortar, 
which was placed over the remains of a rash Englishman who 
boasted that he could swim down the cataract without a log, this 
being a favorite device of the natives to amuse travellers, who 
thereby collect not a few piastres. These solitary graves, often 
seen on the broad expanse, are sad reminders of what may be 
the fate of other travellers as well. 

At the quarry we saw an unfinished obelisk, 90 feet long, 
roughly hewn out and partially raised from its. bed; abandoned, 
no one can tell when or for what purpose. 

Returning from our trip, we were told -to be ready for an 
immediate start to the cataract; therefore we made preparations 
accordingly. But alas for our hopes! Promise is one thing, 
doing is quite another, at least among these people; it is 
always to-morrow, to-morrow which never comes! At first all 
promised well, as we passed at once within the so-called 
“gates,” a narrow passage enclosed by high rocks, which led 
to a broad river filled with huge black rocks; around these 
the waters dashed furiously, making a very difficult channel for 
boating. 

Here an entirely new command awaited us: four “captains,” 
having the entire charge, with their motley crew of wretched- 
looking creatures. These, however, did not put in an appear- 
ance for two days, so we were virtually tied to one of the 
rocky islands during that time. In such cases no amount of 
persuasion of threats can move these “slow coaches” until 
they feel so inclined. 

However we did not fare as many others, who after fairly 
starting are kept in the cataract for two days, although a few 
hours generally suffice for the passage. 

The passage of these cataracts is anything but pleasant un- 
less one considers fear one of the desirable elements of travel. 
The turns are so sharp and currents so swift that there is 
continual danger of falling back or being jammed against the 
rocks. 
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AN EGYPTIAN WOMAN ASTRIDE THE DONKEY. 


Starting at last, ropes are stretched from the boat to the 
rocks in turn as we move slowly along, the men in and out of 
the water as may be necessary, thus acting as so many “ tugs,” 
with occasional assistance from: the sail, if the treacherous wind 
happens for a minute to be in the right quarter. 

Added to this novel and decidedly risky mode of boating, 
we are the more bewildered by the constant gesticulating, jab- 
bering, and yelling from the three hundred on shore and in 
the water, who try thus to help in order to be the more clamor- 
ous for backsheesh when all is over. A motley assemblage 
indeed are these sons of the desert, in and out of every cos- 
tume ever conceived by man. ,One comical figure was an old 
man, barely covered with rags, frantically waving a. stick, 
though for what purpose could hardly be guessed. The most 
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useful among them had all they could do, since they must 
be here, there, and everywhere at the same instant, meeting 
any emergency, so liable to happen even when least expected. 
They must spring from rock to rock while. carrying a rope, or 
dive to detach it, remaining so long under. water that it seemed 
that they could never come out. Othérs must take to the small 
boats if the distance is great, so as to bring us‘round at just 
the right moment. : . 

Near the so-called “Big Gate,” wheré the rush of water is 
greater, the men and boys, on palm logs, launch out for our 
amusement—and their pecuniary, benefit too! Here we are 
pulled up—that is, our boat—by. ropes. as darge as your arm, 
amid gréat excitement, and not .a-little alarm, ' thus. crossing the 
first cataratt, when we go sailing on towards. the beautiful island 
of Philz, bringing.into view. an immense’ “temple. “So wonderful 
is it that we pay a visit, both: going. and poche by daylight 
and by moonlight. 

In one of the villages we visited we met: a caravan encamped, 
with loads of ‘goods to be shipped: to’ the’ nearest . market after 
a long and wearisome journey actoss the. desert, just as in ages 
long past. “ or . 

Returning to our quarters, we findthe crew’ displaced again 
by the lords of the cataract, thei, formé? mot’ daring ,to lift a 
finger. Here they .ate—four “ captains,” so’ called. The first, 
very dignified and commanding in ‘person; ° “well dressed and 
wrapped in a camel’s-hair shawl.’ Alas! for the others; one, 
ragged and dirty and barefooted, runs frantically across the 
upper deck to the helm, and back again, blustering all the 
while, though why no one knows; while the remaining two 
merely fill the quartette of officials. 

All proved devout Mussulmans, for they were at their devo- 
tions already, the impress of the sand being still upon their 
foreheads. Now begins the grand struggle with our young 
Niagara. Coming to the critical bend, two. sailors at each oar 
row mightily against the deluge of waters; in a _ twinkling 
almost the turn is made skilfully and safely. This is followed 
by a general hand-shaking and congratulations, in which we too 
gladly join. Then, taking their instruments, the sailors join in 
playing, singing, and dancing, producing such a pandemonium 
that even now the echoes resound in my ears. We, however, 
silently and fervently returned thanks to the good Master who 
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CARAVAN CROSSING THE DESERT. 


had carried us safely through this great peril. An intensely 
hot night followed, giving the first taste of the “hhassia,” or 
warm wind, attended by flurries of white sand, insensibly—or 
rather very sensibly—pervading everything. 

After a short sail we are again delayed by an unfavorable 
wind. However, a pleasing episode varied the usual monotony 
of these tie-ups, in the acquaintance formed with young Abboo 
Alli, the five-year-old nephew of the reis here. It was wholly 
impromptu on both sides, as he came literally lugging his sister 
of only two years, named Fatima, thus showing traces of their 
ancestry, presenting her with boyish pride. Frequent meetings 
followed this surprise, resulting in sincere attachment between 
guests and hosts. 

As often as we came near the village where our hero lived, 
almost invariably he appeared, dressed in his long white robe, 
fastened with a red sash, a white skull-cap completing the sim- 
ple costume. 

At one of these tie-ups three of us took a long walk 
around a field, and were much surprised by meeting a man, rid- 
ing a donkey, who dismounted, advanced, and saluted by kiss- 
‘ing our hands. Our attendant, Ahmed, being unable to speak 
English, could not explain this unexpected greeting; but on 
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our return, having informed Adli, the latter laughingly told us 
that the man had mistaken us for priests. So much for our 
attire of long black skirts, close-fitting jackets, and _broad- 
brimmed hats ! 

The methods of work are quite as primitive now as in ancient 
Bible times as we frequently had occasion to prove. One day, 
when passing through a village, we found a man weaving on a 
rude loom some brown cloth of the natural color of the sheep, 
a hole being made in the earth for the feet to work the loom, 
while the reels at hand were ready to wind the yarn. 

I must here give the men credit for being quite as indus- 
trious as the women, seeing them often spinning the yarn with 
their fingers on a spindle, while walking, and also knitting. 
Yet the drudgery still falls to the lot of the latter, as bringing 
water, grinding grain, and working in the fields. We saw some 
very nice needle-work in the hands of the women at the street 
corners, also stitching and embroidery. 

All the people are very superstitious, believing in charms. 
One of the maids in a party of travellers crossing our route went 
with their steward for milk; but she was not allowed to see 
the cow, fearing the girl would give her “the evil eye.” 

Our last landing was at a point where we took donkeys for 
a ride over the site of old Memphis. Little, however, remains 
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of the far-famed city save a statue of Rameses, prostrate on its 
face in a hollow, which .at high Nile is flooded. At this time it 
was partially exposed. 

Thus could I continue recalling the events of this Egyptian 
winter, a pleasure with which few of life’s memories can com- 
pare. Though so widely. separated from those charming scenes, 
still the pictures recur not less vividly than when they were to 
me veritable realities. However, having far. exceeded the limits 
at first proposed in these reminiscences, I must now turn my 
back on Alexandria, bidding adieu to that charming country, 
to that sea, with its iridescent, ever varying play of colors in 
most exquisite shades, and to that delicious air as if redolent 
with heaven’s' own breath. 

With our steamer’s prow turned westward, our quickly beat- 
ing hearts respond to the glad refrain: 


“Home again, from a foreign shore.” 





GEORGE H. MILES. 


BY THOMAS E. COX. 


maAIL to the bard whose peerless song 
} On duty, beauty, love, and truth, 
Though read at first in careless youth, 
Rings still in memory clear and strong! 
That bard I’ll praise. His heaven-sent flame, 
His genius, ardor, art, and skill, 
Though he is gone, all linger still 
And plead for him his right to fame. 
I’ve read Christine with tears and smiles, 
And learned to praise the poet Miles. 
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WARNINGS AND TEACHINGS OF THE CHURCH ON 
ANARCHISM. 


BY THEODORE L. JOUFFROY. 


me N a cireular letter sent to the clergy of the Arch- 

diocese of New York on receipt of the news of 

the death of President. McKinley, Archbishop 

Corrigan requested them to impress upon the 

pee faithful the constant teachings of the Holy Father, 

Pope Leo XIII., against the errors of Socialism. ‘In this. way,” 

he said, “we will contribute, modestly it is true, yet not with- 

out fruit, to strengthen and intensify public opinion on this most 
important subject.” 

“ Pope Leo XIII. denounced the pest of socialism and anarchy 
in his very first encyclical letter, and on many later occasions.” 

“These teachings of the Sovereign Pontiff are directed to 
the working classes and to peoples of various nationalities. 
They are all based on truths of sacred Scriptures, on the les- 
sons of sound philosophy, and the results of human experience. 
With our enjoyment of great liberty we need also the chasten- 
ing restraint of authority, of respect and reverence for our 
rulers, remembering ‘there is no authority but from God.’” 

The appalling crime which cast the entire nation in mourn- 
ing was the result of a forgetfulness, more or less proximate 
or remote, of the fact that “there is no authority but from 
God.” Anarchy, in fact—as has been pointed out by Pope 
Leo XIII. in several of his prophetic encyclicals, wherein he in- 
vited with surprising and seemingly unnecessary insistence the 
attention of the nations of the world to the plague-spot with 
which modern society is menaced—has its root in the so-called 
liberalistic doctrine which extols human liberty to a species of 
autonomous power, determining for itself its own rights and its 
own duties, with a complete independence of any law superior 
to human nature. In a word, the basis and foundation of an- 
archy is in atheism. 

Anarchy or anarchism, in political philosophy, may be de- 
fined as the theory which proclaims the superiority of that form 
of human existence which is based upon absolute individual 
liberty and freedom from all direct government of man by man. 
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The most noted expounder of this theory was Pierre Joseph 
Proudhon, who lived in the first half of the last century, and 
whose views were adopted with various modifications by many 
agitators, 


ANARCHISM AN ORGANIZED MENACE. 


It is only in the present generation, however, that anarchy, 
or anarchism as it is understood in its specific sense nowadays, 
came into being. The anarchist in this sense is a person who 
advocates the absence of all government as the political ideal, 
and who is willing to see all constituted forms and institutions 
of society and government, all law and order, and all rights of 
property overthrown by violence, with no purpose, however, of 
establishing any other system of order in their place. This an- 
archism draws its origin from Russian nihilism. It was Bakou- 
nine who brought it into being in the organic form in which it 
now exists. He likewise drew up for it a theoretical and prac- 
tical method in his sadly celebrated ‘‘ Revolutionary Catechism.” 
Here are some samples of its doctrines drawn from the first 
chapter of the Catechism: : 

“First, the Revolutionary is vested with a sacred character. 
Personally he has no possessions, neither interest, sentiment, 
property, nor even name; all in him is absorbed by one object, 
by one thought, by one sole passion, the Revolution. 

“Second, in the depths of his being he has broken in an 
absolute manner every bond with all the civil existing order, 
with all the civilized world, with all the laws, customs, and 
systems of morality; an implacable adversary, he does not live 
for other motives than to procure the destruction of these. 

“Third, the Revolutionary is full of contempt for the doc- 
trinary system and for all modern science; he knows but one 
thing well—destruction. If he studies mechanics, physics, chem- 
istry, and sometimes even medicine, he does it for the sole 
purpose of educating himself to destroy. And for the same 
purpose he dedicates himself to the study of living science, to 
the study of men, of their character, and of their present social 
condition. But his desire will always be to arrive in the 
promptest manner and with the greatest possible surety at the 
destruction of the actual and ignoble state of society. 

“Fourth, the Revolutionary despises public opinion and simul- 
taneously hates and despises morality as it is practised in all 
its various manifestations. For him all that favors the triumph 
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of the Revolution is legitimate, and all that opposes it is immoral 
and criminal.” 

This doctrine is the basis on which modern anarchism is 
constructed, and the error which has been committed, even by 
legislators in our own day, is the misunderstanding of the fact 
that anarchism really represents an organized system of theor- 
etical doctrine and of practical action, and that it represents an 
organization of persons avowed to such theory and practice. 

It has been somewhat commonly supposed that the anarchist, 
on account of his placing individuality and individualism as the 
chief objects of his worship, thought and acted alone, indepen- 
dent of any community or interest with his fellows. The ever- 
regrettable incident at’ Buffalo on the 6th of September ought 
to be the cause of all sensible and civilized men at length heed- 
ing the warning of Pope Leo XIII. on this very point, and 
adopting his advice for the suppression of the social evil with 
which this country is now clearly shown to be menaced. A 
brief review of the history of anarchy would seem to be a 
necessary preliminary to the right understanding of the evil and 
the right interpretation of the means of coping with it. 


HISTORY OF ANARCHISM. 


Anarchism has been said, by one of its most cultured ex- 
ponents, to follow from the equal and inalienable rights of 
the individual to happiness and to the free development of 
himself. This right, it is claimed by the anarchists, is opposed 
by such principles and institutions as centralized power, religion, 
family, ownership of property, militarism, patriotism, and the 
like. If the individual, and his right to happiness and to free 
self-development are the ideal, then these obstacles must be 
warred down by him. 

In proving the adage that there is nothing new under the 
sun, it is easy enough for those who love to devote themselves 
te mere speculation to go back and find in history instances 
that seem to show the early existence of anarchistic doctrines. 
There were mystic sects, for instance, in the Middle Ages, who 
seem, when they had fallen away from obedience to rightful 
authority, to have become enmeshed in these fallacious anar- 
chistic theories and to have tried to follow out that principle of 
anarchism which lays down that it is possible and just that a 
state of communistic and fraternal conventions should replace 
the existing state of oppressive and unjust laws. Doctrines of 
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this kind ‘were expounded. by Rousseau and other philosophers 
of the eighteenth century. ‘Later.on Proudhon adopted the name 
Anarchy, and then Bakounine became the father of the modern 
system. 

It will be noted that Pope Leo XIII. in his encyclicals 
dwells upon. Socialism as a great evil and treats anarchy as one 
of the offshoots, and as the most outrageous and deplorable 
product of the genus Socialism. 


BAKOUNINE AND HIS DISCIPLES. 


As a matter of fact modern anarchy had its origin in Com- 
munistic Socialism. The Russian, Bakounine, had differentiated 
his system from that of the German: Marx, upholding radical 
individualism as against socialistic authority. It was at the 
socialist congress at The Hague, on September 29, 1872, that 
Bakounine broke away from his fellows. He promptly found 
supporters among the Latin races, and in the following year at 
the Peace Congress at Berne he exposed a systematic doctrine 
and formally organized the International Federation of the Jura. 
Thus in Switzerland was started for the first time an organized 
system of anarchy. 

Bakounine did not live long. Krapotkin and Réclus then 
became the leaders of the movement. These three were men of 
marked intelligence. Elisée Réclus, the Frenchman, is claimed 
to be the greatest geographer that the world has yet known, 
and the claim indeed cannot easily be refuted. Krapotkin, also, 
is a man of talent of a high order. These men, however, soon 
found that the proselytes whom they made were not likely to 
remain satisfied with the doctrine as they taught it. It was a 
theoretical, and philosophical species of anarchism with which 
they indulged themselves, but their less cultured followers 
promptly demanded something more practical and even intelligi- 
ble to themselves. Then came the subdivisions of anarchism, 
and this system of political philosophy degenerated into the 
most awful menace with which society has ever been concerned. 
The uncultured anarchists, godless, discontented, and disinclined 
to work, demanded action. 

The ideal being the abolition of all government, and one of 
the principles being that the adoption of legal means for this 
purpose would be the abdication of the rights of the individual, 
it almost follows of itself that the so-called propaganda-by- 
action must ultimately be introduced. As ‘a matter of fact, at 
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the congress held at Freiburg in 1878 it was decided to proceed 
to action, and in that very year several attempts were made 
against sovereigns. France, Italy, and Spain promptly furnished 
converts, and the matter was taken up a couple of years later 
in Germany when a struggle between the socialists and anar- 
chists began. In 1881 an Anarchist Congress was held in Lon- 
don, and the rapidity of the development of the new theory may 
be seen in the following resolutions which were then adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE LONDON ANARCHIST CONGRESS. 


“The Revolutionaries of all countries unite to prepare for 
Social Revolution. They form an International Association of 
Revolutionary Socialistic Workmen. The seat of the association 
is to be in London. Sub-committees will be located in Paris, 
Geneva, and New York. Sections, with an executive committee 
of three members, will be created wherever a sufficient number 
of adepts are found. The committees of each country will main- 
tain relations between themselves, and there will be a head com- 
mittee to render account of the state of things and to facilitate 
informations. They will have money at their disposal in order 
to buy poisons and arms, and will endeavor to discover the 
most suitable locations where, the occasion occurring, mines can 
be laid with which to blow buildings into the air. In order to 
reach the desired goal—the annihilation, namely, of sovereigns, 
ministers, nobility, clergy, great capitalists, and other such ras- 
cals—every means is licit. On this account a special application 
to the study of chemistry and to the construction of explosive 
materials is suggested, as these are the most powerful weapons 
which we choose. 

“The head committee will have at its side an executive 
committee, or bureau of information, charged with the corre- 
spondence and with the execution of decisions reached by the 
head committee.” 

Thereupon anarchism began to make itself effectually felt 
in the world. In 1882 came the troubles at Montceau-les- Mines, 
and explosions at a theatre and at a military barracks in Lyons, 
and then, after some minor incidents of the same kind, came, 
a few years later, the anarchist trouble in Chicago. After this 
followed what has been called “the literary development of 
anarchy,” in which able writers, such as Krapotkin, Elisée. Réclus, 
Amilcare Cipriani, Jean Grave, Milato, Sebastian Faure, and 
Louise Michel figured prominently. 
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In 1892 Paris was thrown into a panic by numerous explo- 
sions, which were followed by the arrest and execution of 
Ravachol; and in the following year a bomb was thrown by 
the anarchist Salvador in the crowded Liceo Theatre in Barce- 
lona, killing fifteen persons on the spot and mortally injuring 
two score more. A little later came the bomb-throwing by the 
anarchist Vallaint in the French Chamber of Deputies, when 
over eighty persons were more or less seriously injured. 

After this attack the French Parliament, on the initiative of 
the Casimir-Perier ministry, passed four laws which were aimed 
at the anarchists—three of these laws modifying the existing 
laws on the press, on explosives, and on associations; the fourth 
putting at the disposal of the Home Office a credit of 820,000 
francs destined to supply special secret service and police sur- 
veillance over the anarchists. 


STRIKING AT CROWNED HEADS. 


Heretofore the militant anarchists had devoted their attention 
to what they called “striking in the heap,” viz.: throwing bombs 
where a number of persons would be liable to be injured. From 
the year 1894, however, a new period in the anarchists’ propa- 
ganda-by-action was inaugurated, their method now being to 
attack the individual and to strike at crowned heads or the 
chief authority in the state. 

The first victim was President Carnot. Following his assas- 
sination a law was passed by the French Chamber of Deputies 
creating a new crime, namely, that of anarchist. propaganda, 
and a very violent effort was made to suppress anarchy in 
France. But anarchism seemed only to grow and to wax strong 
under legislative repression. Italy soon became a hotbed of it. 
A startling anarchistic attack was made in Liége, Belgium, by 
Muller, and then symptoms of the social evil in its new form 
soon became discernible in Austria, Germany, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and England. In Greece the banker Francopulis was 
assassinated at Patras by Matialis, who confessed the crime and 
boasted of his affiliation with the sect. In 1896 a bomb was 
thrown by the Spaniard Ascheri during the Corpus Christi pro- 
cession at Barcelona, with the result that eight persons were 
killed and forty seriously wounded. Then the Spanish prime 
minister, Canovas, was murdered at Santa Agueda, and later on 
came the crimes of more recent and more conspicuous character 
which shocked the civilized world: the assassination of Empress 
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Elizabeth of Austria, of King Humbert of Italy, and, most re- 
cently of all, the assassination of President McKinley. 

Significant proof of the wide spread of organized anarchism 
may be discerned in the fact that at the anarchist congress at 
Zurich were found a delegate from Australia, two delegates from 
Brazil, and three from North America. 


WOMEN ARE VIOLENT VOTARIES. 


Particularly shocking to all endowed with any sense of reli- 
gion and true morality is the fact that among the most violent 
votaries of the anarchist sect are to be found women. Russia 
is the chief field of female anarchistic endeavor. Women of 
even the most elevated social rank in that country, such as 
Natalia Armefeld, Barbara Batinskowa, Sofia Perowskaia, Sofia 
Loeschern de Herzfeld, are willing to condemn themselves to 
labor in the fields and to working in factories merely in the 
hope of obtaining converts to anarchism; and these women are 
not to be confused with the utterly degenerate class of petroleum- 
throwing females who distinguished themselves: at the time of 
the French Commune. These, on the contrary, are young 
women of culture and education, who, in most instances, have 
obtained university degrees. They are of the type of “free 
‘woman,’ who is now formed by the science which professes to 
despise religion; a type that boasts of equality with man, and, 
like man, handles the dagger and the revolver. These women 
despise death, renounce their families, and even go through a 
fictitious formula of marriage merely for the purpose of obtain- 
ing greater freedom. They become misled with a species of 
enthusiasm, and even delirium, for crimes of blood if committed 
in the interests of the revolution. 

Some of the best informed authorities in Europe have long 
held that the United States was liable to prove a danger to the 
world in becoming a nursery of anarchists, and in neglecting to 
maintain rigorous surveillance over them. A warning which, 
irrespectively of the question of accuracy in detail, is certainly 
striking and impressive, was issued just two months ago by the 
Civilta Cattolica on this subject. It said: “ Although the anar- 
chist propaganda seeks proselytes from the various quarters of 
the globe, nevertheless in no other place as in the United States 
has it been able to securely fix its centre of action. What fills 
the world with dread is the quantity of homicidal arms which 
‘come from America and are placed in the hands of the anar- 
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chists as the terrible instruments for their propaganda-by- 
action. 

‘In New York and Philadelphia infernal machines of every 
kind are constructed, and not rarely anarchists of all nationali- 
ties come in numbers from the United States after they have 
been chosen as the ministers of a new ‘execution.’ 

“The newspaper which excites to assassination, the manufac- 
turer who, for the sake of vile gain, knowingly furnishes the 
means of destruction and death, and the travelling anarchist with 
his infernal machine, ought all to be considered accomplices in 
the crime consummated by anarchy.” 


THE REMEDY MAY BE FOUND IN THE SPREAD OF RELIGION. 


From what has above been said it must appear that among 
the important lessons that all law-abiding citizens must take to 
heart on the subject of anarchism is that an organization exists 
of a very effective and resolute character, and that against that 
organization the nation must band itself for its protection. 

Pope Leo XIII. in his encyclicals has pointed out the only 
means of dealing with these terrible parasites and noxious mi- 
crobes of the social body. Those in existence must be pre- 
vented from wreaking evil by isolation, by constant surveillance, 
and by swift and vigorous punishment whenever, despite the 
nation’s watchfulness, they have succeeded in perpetrating crime. 

The true preventive of anarchism is in the spread of religious 
sentiment. The climax of absurdity has been reached when cer- 
tain writers on the subject of anarchism, such as the French 
Deputy Alexander Berard, claims that it is religion and religious 
education that lead to anarchy in the first instance. This state- 
ment is so inane that it needs no refutation, but is worth men- 
tioning only as showing the obstacles to a true solution of the 
problem that can be opposed by the enemies of the church. 

Leo XIII. clearly shows that religion is the only safeguard 
against the evil, and that such is the case must be obvious to 
every reflective person who realizes that anarchism, as it is 
admitted by the leaders of the sect themselves, has its radical 
foundation in a belief in the existence of no higher authority 
than man himself, and of no other end of human life than the 
pursuit of pleasure by the individual, and in the total ignorance 
or wilful forgetfulness of what ‘should be the great dominant 
principle of all systems of political philosophy, that “there is no 
authority but from Ged.” ‘ 
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THE ART OF PREACHING IN MEDIAVAL TIMES. 


BY REV. LUCIAN JOHNSTON. 


OUBTLESS many of our kind readers, in the in- 
tervals when their attention was not taken up by 
the aimless yet intent consideration of a particu- 
lar fly “running his hands through his hair” (as 

A Eugene Fields says), or of the nodding of a 
drowsy neighbor’s head during the delivery of an unusually dull 
sermon, must have amused themselves with such conundrums as 
the following concerning the art of preaching in.general. -How 
is it, for instance, that the art never seems to grow better, not 
to mention perfect, considering how long the clergy have been 
at the trade? Or does the art have its periods of excellence 
and decay like other literary branches? What were the charac- 
teristics of the so-called great preachers of past times, even back 
in that dim medieval age? What, in fine, is there in preach- 
ing that makes it such an apparent necessity of religious cult, 
that makes churches insist upon its exercise and all peoples run 
to it, despite the usual mediocre kind served up to them. 

It was with a hope of finding an answer to some of these 
questions that the writer perused the two little and some- 
what out-of-the-way books which inspired this writing.* Nor 
does he think his labor fruitless, for they clear up the difficul- 
ties, to some extent at least, by proving the intimate connection 
between good preaching and the prosperity of the church in 
general, and by indicating what would seem to be some of the 
essential characteristics of good preaching. 


A MEDIAZ:VAL SERMON. 


Let us begin with medieval times, taking the term in its 
broadest acceptation as denoting the ages intervening between 
ancient and post-reformation periods. 


* Post-medieval Preachers, by Baring-Gould (1865), and Medieval Preachers, by Rev. J. |. 
Neale (1856). See also Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets, by Edwin P. Hood (London, 1867) ; 
also a review of Baring-Gould's work in the London Quarterly, vol xl.; ah article on ‘‘ Preach- 
ing before the Reformation," in the Evangelical Review, vol. xviii. All of these refer to various 
other works, both modern and medizeval, bearing on the matter. Some references can likewise 
be found in Parish Priests and their People in the Middle Ages in England, by Rev. E. L. Cutts 
(London, 1898, S. P. C. K.) Reference to the Patrology will give many medizeval sermons in 
the original. : 
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It is not so easy as one might imagine to form an idea of 
medizval sermons, even of those which have come down to us, 
because we cannot always be sure that we have them as they 
were actually delivered. Some may be only a concatenation of 
rough notes,.as is probably the case of many accredited to St. 
Anthony of. Padua. This fact would keep the reader well on 
his guard concerning the marginal references and after insertions 
common to such a note system. Some, too, were extemporary 
and hastily taken down by some ardent admirer of the preacher, 
and perhaps edited without his knowledge and correction, such 
as probably were many sermons of Augustine and Venerable 
Bede. In passing, it is to be noted that the Puritans were not, 
as has been supposed, the inventors of extemporary preaching ; 
the practice was distinctly medieval, and was stopped about the 
time of Elizabeth. 

As to the language, we again meet with difficulties to deter- 
mine which were in Latin and which in the countless dialects of 
the day, which so continually fluctuated, both as to the speaking 
and the writing, that it is a matter of wonder how the mission- 
aries could, in many cases, have done the work they are credited 
with, unless we presuppose on the part of the masses a much 
greater knowledge of Latin than is commonly supposed.* ‘This, 
however, would seem to be probable, namely, that the “ Ser- 
mones ad Populum” of the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries 
were generally delivered in the vernacular, and extemporary, and 
afterwards translated into Latin either by the orator himself or 


some hearer. 


CHARACTER OF THE AUDIENCE. 


This brings us to the question of the character of the audi- 
ence itself; for, in estimating the value of a sermon, it is neces- 
sary, of course, to know whether the audience be lay or cleric, 
unlearned or learned, etc. Those addressed to parish congrega- 
tions would naturally be of a less learned character; they were, 
in fact, almost always based on the Gospel or the Epistle, whilst 
in England, at least, a no inconsiderable portion of preaching 
seems to have been devoted to the simplest explanations of faith, 
work which we nowadays relegate for the most part to the 
Sunday-school. The sermons to the clergy were, as they are 
now and probably always will be, of an admonitory and some- 
what complaining character—a very important fact to bear in 


* Vie de Saint Bernard, par \’' Abbé Vacaudard, i. p. 459. 
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mind-in estimating the truth of such discourses as aids to 
either past or present history of clerical morals. So then, in 
the discourses pronounced at synods, episcopal visitations of the 
Middle Ages, we find the customary complaints against the 
clergy’s remissness, negligence, degeneracy from the “good old 
times,” etc.: thus St. Anselm in Normandy and Canterbury, St. 
Hildebert at Tours, St. Norbert at Magdeburg, and Peter of 
Blois. Were we to believe them, we would considerably modify 
the estimate of that person who, we are told, first formed his 
idea of the Middle Ages as a time of “ holy priests, holy monks, 
happy people, holy everybody”; all the more so if we read 
much of the satirical literature of the twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries to be found in Mr. Wright’s Satirz- 
cal Poets of the Twelfth Century (R. S. 1872), The Political Songs 
of England (London, 1839), Political Poems and Songs (London, 
1859). 

However, the world is too sensible to look for history either 
in sermons or poetry, except indirectly. Therefore, bearing 
well in mind this as well as the other above-mentioned points 
of caution, the reader can proceed with more safety to a con- 
sideration of the sermons themselves—the matter, style, arrange- 
ment. 


GRASP OF SCRIPTURE. 


Now what will strike the average non-Catholic as so very 
strange, in view of the current opinion to the opposite, is the 
almost marvellous grasp of Scripture. of the typical medizval 
preacher, whether we consider the number of quotations, their 
variety, or the interpretation of the same. Neale estimates as 
ten to one the ratio between a medizval sermon and that of a 
modern divine, as regards the number of texts customarily cited. 
The contrast is still greater when we turn to the manner of 
citation: the medizval preacher citing naturally, easily, logically 
as one saturated with Scripture from its being his own daily 
spiritual food; the modern ill at ease, tacking on a quotation 
here and there, often uselessly, altogether with the air of a man 
who feels rather shaky when treating an unfamiliar subject; the 
one evidently read the Scriptures, the other only the concor- 
dance and index. 

Our non-Catholic reader might, however, make an. exception 
in the way of an objection to the mystical interpretation of 
Scripture characteristic of the medizval mind as contrasted with 
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the modern more literal and doctrinal method. The objection is 
not without some justification. Vieyra, called the “last of the 
medizval preachers,” though living considerably after them, very 
warmly condemns this unnatural twisting of the plain sense of 
Scripture; long before him, St. Jerome and St. Charles Borro- 
meo had issued a like warning.* _ 

Still, with regard to this mysticism we should remember that 
Scripture itself warrants its use, as we see chiefly in the letters 
of St. Paul. f 

Medizval preachers, therefore, had here ample justification for 
this mystical interpretation. Moreover, properly used, such a 
method is eminently powerful: for instance, what better exor- 
dium for a sermon on the beauty and necessity of correspond- 
ing to grace than the words “And Jesus of Nazareth was 
passing by”? The church herself, from the earliest times, has 
even partially based’ doctrinal truths upon allegorical interpreta- 
tions, especially in the development of the doctrine leading up 
to the _ Immaculate Conception. However, allowing for the occa- 
sional abuses of such a method, there still remains enough in 
these medizval sermons to prove how vast and deep was their 
acquaintance with Scripture, even on the doctrinal and historical 
side so assiduously and self-praisingly studied by us moderns, 
chiefly Protestant. Take, for instance, the Concordantie Morales 
of St. Anthony of Padua, a collection of texts for preachers, 
containing five books; for number, variety of appositeness, 
method and general grasp of subject, it will rank with any, and 
surpass most modern concordances; yet it was composed by a 
thirteenth century preacher, in an age when the Bible is not 
supposed to have been preached to the people. And so, in 
admiration for this and similar treatises, Protestants themselves 
speak with almost contempt of their own commentators, like the 
prosy Scott, who, “scorning the master expositors of early and 
medieval days, go to the study of God’s Word with the veil of 
their self-sufficiency on their hearts and become involved in 
heresy.” f 

In connection with these observations on the use of Scrip- 
ture in preaching a curious bit of information is the following, 


* Here is a specimen of seventeenth century interpretation; the preacher proves that there 
is an ecclesia docens (clergy) and an ecclesia discens (laity), from ‘‘It is written, the oxen were 
ploughing and the asses feeding beside them.’’ An irreverent listener with a touch of humor 
might well have suggested a more pertinent application of the asses. 

t Cf. Gal. iv. 22-31; I. Cor. x. 1; I. Cor. ix. 9, 10; I. Tim. v. 17, 18. 
‘ t Baring-Gould, p. 235. 
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to wit, that the taking of a quotation from Scripture for the 
text of the sermon was not a requisite in mediaeval times, 

Frequently it was taken from an antiphon, a custom still in 
vogue among modern Russian preachers; sometimes also from a 
hymn or a popular verse.* 


ADAPTABILITY TO THE PEOPLE. 


The second prominent characteristic of medizva! preaching 
was its practical, common-sense character, especially when appeal- 
ing to the masses. Their popularity with the latter would be 
sufficient proof of this assertion, even if we had not the ser- 
mons themselves to judge by. 

Of Foulque de Neuilly, a celebrated preacher of the thir- 
teenth century, we are told by a contemporary that “He ex- 
cited to such extent all people, not only of the lower orders 
but kings and princes as well, by his few and simple words, that 
none dare oppose him. Peopie rushed in crowds from different 
countries to hear him. . . . Those who were able to tear 
and preserve the smallest fragment of his dress esteemed them- 
selves happy”: f so much so, in fact, that to save his own ward- 
robe (none too extensive at best) the good man made the sign 
of the cross over another man, whose clothes the people iinme- 
diately tore to rags as relics of the benediction. 

The point here is that the preacher used few and simple 
words: and so did all the great preachers of those days, even 
the most learned divines, such as Venerable Bede, the great St. 
Thomas, and even the fulsome, conceited, though pious Peter of 
Blois, all of whom loved the people well enough to love to 
preach to them and intelligently enough to speak at them and 
not over them. 


* Thus, Peter de Celles preached from the stanza 
** Gloria tibi Domine, 
Qui natus es de Virgine, 
Cum Spiritu Paraclito 
Et nunc, et in perpetuum.”—(Neale, xliii.) 
So also Stephen Langton composed a sermon on the text from a.dancing song of the day : 


‘* Bele alis matin leva 
Sun cors vesti e para, 
Ens un verger s'en entra 
Cine flurettes y truva, 
Un chapelet fet ena 
de rose flurie ; 
Pur Deu trahez vus en la 
vus hi ne amez mie."’"—(Baring-Gould, p. 43.) 
This looks like medizeval Salvation-Armyism. 
t Baring-Gould, p. 11. 
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To come to particulars. One great point of difference between 
medieval and modern preaching, as the result of the former's 
practical character, was that the mediaeval preachers preached 
one great idea all through the sermon, going on the very natural 
and true presumption that uneducated masses are not capable of 
carrying away more than one great idea at a time. Hence 
Vieyra admonishes us that “a sermon ought to have one theme © 
only, and to be of one material only. . . Jona in forty days 
preached but one subject; we in one hour preach on forty.” * 
Many sufferers would feel inclined to add that forty were a 
small figure for the versatile sermons of some of our well-mean- 
ing but unfortunate fellow-clergymen who can speak of “all 
things and something else besides” after they have spoken their 
“lastly ’; who cannot let go a sermon any more than the sim- 
ple Margaret could let go the cat because “it had no: tail to let 
go of.” 

With equal good sense our medieval preacher avoided the 
use of recondite expressions and allusions. This, of course, does 
not mean that the long-winded and top-heavy sermon is a 
modern invention. Alas! it existed in the days we are speak- 
ing of, especially in the great university towns like Paris and 
Oxford, where the “university sermon” was such an important 
item in university life. Many a learned old Master or an ambi- 
tious young Bachelor must have gladly embraced these oppor- 
tunities to display their theology or law for the benefit of a 
suffering audience. The audience, indeed, must have been driven 
to desperation when it enjoined through the university authori- 
ties, as at Ingolstadt, that these sermons must be limited to an 
hour and a half; at Vienna the preacher could go on for two 
hours.t No doubt, too, there were some with a penchant for 
classic metaphors and quotations in that wonderful twelfth cen- 
tury, which just barely missed being the Renaissance—thanks to 
Aristotle. Certainly if such men as cultured John of Salisbury 
and Peter of Blois, that twelfth century Polonius, or even ‘“ dear 
old Orderic,” preached as they wrote, then surely they could not 
avoid the temptation to amaze their hearers with a text from at 
least Virgil, the favorite medizval classic. However, these dis- 
courses must have been more on the plan of academic exercises. 
The sermons, however, properly so-called “ad populum,” were, 


* Neale, xlv. 
t Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, by Hastings R. Rashdall (Oxford, 1895), vol. i. 
p. 468. . 
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as a rule, not stilted, but plain, easily comprehended, as _ their 
popularity testifies.. The average preacher probably did not 
merit the rebuke bestowed upon a rather too ambitious young 
divine who in a sermon referred to Moses as the “son of Am- 
ram.”” ‘‘Who’s the son of Amram ?” asked a hearer. ‘“ Why, 
Moses.” “Then,” added his listener, “why in the name of 
common sense don’t you say Moses?” 


THE USE OF PROVERBS, ETC. 


It must have been with the object of speaking at the people 
that induced these preachers to indulge so frequently in proverbs 
(more common to German and English), anecdotes, stories, similes 
from ordinary avocations, trade, nature, even jokes. Queer read- 
ing their sermons are in this respect. We involuntarily smile as, 
for example, we recognize the “ Qui me diligit et canem meum” 
of Peter of Blois as the old familiar ‘‘Who loves me loves my 
dog,” used by him in a sermon. So, too, we cannot repress a 
good-natured laugh at the comparisons which St. Anthony of 
Padua (the great master in such style of preaching) makes be- 
tween sin and certain animals—not at the comparison so much 
as at the good saint’s funny notion of these animals’ make-up. 
See, for instance, his comparison of hypocrites to hyenas for the 
eighth Sunday after Trinity—surely wonderful hyenas they were ; 
of like manner are the others of his spiritual menagerie, eagles 
(saints), elephants (penitents), ichneumons (the apostles), bees 
(penitents again), cranes (merciful men), hedgehogs (sinners), etc. 
However, though his natural history be grotesque, it served his 
purpose of carrying his thought straight to the minds of his 
hearers. So, too, the ludicrous was used when necessary. It 
would seem to have been a temptation to even great preachers 
to excite laughter by a witty turn; at all events, the greatest 
preachers have been the most successful in its use. The great 
Portuguese preachers of the sixteenth century, ‘ whom perhaps 
as popular haranguers the church has never seen equalled, Simon 
Rodrigues, Ignacio Martinz, and others, were noted” for this 
disposition (Neale, liv.); so also the great Methodist revivalists, 
John Wesley, Whitefield, Cennick. Hence it is not surprising to 
find the great medizval preachers evincing the same inclination. 
St. Anthony was himself no exception, so far as we can judge 
from the skeletons of his discourses; Peter de Celles, called the 
most popular preacher in north Italy towards ‘the end of the 
twelfth century, apparently says things intended to raise a laugh; 
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whilst St. Robert of Arbussel, a veritable apostle in central 
France, often descended to what some of us might term down- 
right buffoonery. 

Even our classic Polonius, Peter of Blois, we detect cracking 
a pun in Latin, when he says that the human soul “ Vertit se 
in coenum, non in ceelum.” And most wonderful of all, the 
legal Ivo of Chartres commits the same atrocity in a sermon to 
the monks of a monastery noted for its dissensions, of which 
the abbot was the principal cause. ‘My brethren,” he says, “it 
is the part of a Christian to imitate God. You are very much 
wanting to your duty here. Of God it is written Pater noster 
qui es in celis, but you have to say Pater noster inquies in 
‘erris.’ We must add, for our own reputation, that most mediz- 
val jokes have a rather sad look; almost lonely as out of tune 
with the seriousness of the age. There is plenty of wit, keen 
and merciless as that of Junius, as any one can see by the peru- 
sal of the various collections of satirical poetry that was so easy 
to the average medizval scholar.* But of humor we can find 
few traces, perhaps due to the dignified seriousness of the Latin 
language, the vehicle of most medizval literature accessible to 
those who have not mastered the various patois. The funniest 
medizval book we ourselves have ever read is the Chronicle of 
Fra Salimbeni,; and that is so funny largely because of the 
good frate’s so frequent absence of humor, which makes him 
describe in the most serious fashion a ludicrous situation. How- 
ever, humor is too relative and too delicate to stand time’s 
changes, so we can be sure that our medizval forefathers had 
no less keen a sense of the absurd certainly than some modern 
Englishmen, and that their preachers knew how to play upon it 
with good effect. 









MIRROR OF SPIRITUAL TRUTH. 





THE USE OF NATURE AS A 





But that wherein the medizval orator was a past-master was 
the use of nature as a mirror of spiritual truths. Most people 
seem to consider that people in the Middle Ages were so taken 
up with the study of scholastic philosophy that they even for- 
got to eat and sleep. It is odd that even a critic with the 
reputation of Hamilton Mabie could fail to see how intensely 
the medizval mind revelled in nature, and calmly tell us that 
“in English poetry it is not until we open the prologue to the 
‘Canterbury Tales’ that we come upon .. . a deep and 


* -* Wright's Collections ; see above. 
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unaffected love of nature.”* Our reason has led us (with all 
due modesty) to the opposite conclusion, and it seems to us 
that any one will come to the same who takes the trouble to 
study the medizval’s love of nature in his wood-carving, sculp- 
ture, and in those deep, sharp-drawn illuminations with which 
he adorned his very books. But as this would constitute an 
essay all by itself, we can here only refer to the same love of 
nature as evinced by the medizval in the pulpit. The very 
mention of the subject immediately brings up the memory of 
the gentle Saint of Assisi, who was wont to call the larks his 
sisters and converse with the flowers; of the master genius of 
his age, the great Bernard, who said, “ Believe me who have 
tried it: you will find more in the woods than in books; the 
birds will teach you that which you will learn from no master” + 
—a thought not unlike the ‘ 
running brooks” of another more familiar genius: of St. Anthony 
already mentioned, whose sermons would seem to have been 
chiefly composed of comparisons drawn from nature and every- 
day life, such as would only come from an observer of what 
was not in books, above all books of scholastic philosophy. It 
is true, we grant, that metaphysical philosophy was perhaps the 
dominant study of those days, but by no means the absorbing 
one. Because, not to mention its great rival law, which was 
the very soul of the second archetypal university, Bologna, as 
well as its numerous imitators all over Europe, the great uni- 
versities besides had their Faculties of Arts, whose representa- 
tives, by the way, acquired control at -Paris, the home of the 
most influential of all the medizval universities as well as of 
scholastic theology; and though the empirical sciences were in 
their infancy, this fact is to be explained more by the contem- 
porary inability to develop them with proper instruments than 
by any innate dislike for them. Aristotelian metaphysics is 
fundamentally empirical, and we therefore find its medieval 
representatives, like Thomas Aquin, Albertus Magnus, earnestly 
investigating nature, howbeit by crude methods. 


‘sermons in stones and books in 


THE DELIVERY WAS INTENSELY DRAMATIC. 


The third prominent characteristic of medizval oratory, as 
far as regards delivery, was that it was intensely dramatic; 7. ¢., 


* Short Studies in Literature, p. 97. 


+ It must be admitted, however, that Bernard eventually rid himself of this love of nature; 
at least enough to render his style unimaginative (Vacaudard, vol. i. p. 473). 
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it possessed the power of placing historical facts, the great facts 
of the gospel and subsequent church occurrences as present 
before the eyes of the audience, and of investing doctrinal truths 
with life. 

This is to be expected of a Catholic preacher brought up in 
the, so to speak, dramatic school of the church, which knows 
so well how to dramatize Christianity in her elaborate ritual. 
The Catholic Church certainly is a good stage manager. It is 
not surprising, therefore, to find her preachers adepts in the art. 
This can best be understood by a parallel quotation from a 
modern and medizval preacher discoursing on the same subject, 
to wit, Christmas. “This forty-fifth psalm,” says the former, 
“has for many ages made a stated part of the public service of 
the church on this anniversary festival of our Blessed Lord’s 
Nativity. With God’s grace, I propose to explain to you its 
application,” etc. The latter: “Ye have come together, breth- 
ren, to hear the word of God, But God has provided some 
better thing for you. To-day you shall not only hear, but ye 
shall also see that. Word, if ye will but go with me to Bethle- 
hem and behold this thing which the Lord hath told and hath 
manifested to us. For God knoweth that the senses of men 
are incapable of things invisible, and hardly to be taught things 
celestial, and are not without difficulty to be persuaded to be- 
lieve, unless the thing which they are exhorted to believe be 
visibly presented to the senses” (Neale, Ix.) The reader will 
easily perceive that in one case the Nativity is referred to as a 
past event, to be reasoned about and explained, we fear, rather 
tediously in spite of “God’s grace’’; in the other, it is a 
present, visible picture, to be seen, admired, enjoyed. Of course, 
comparison is not altogether just. The medizval preached, 
generally, before an audience that firmly believed his word and 
required little in the way of doctrinal proof. The eighteenth 
century preacher, however, faced a congregation largely com- 
posed of free-thinkers of the stamp of Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, 
Voltaire, and the rest, whose insidious sapping of Christian be- 
lief led a certain reverend gentleman to this pessimistic conclu- 
sion: “It seems to be generally assumed by mankind that the 
Christian religion is an imposition which it was left to this age 
to expose.” Even, too, in our own days, at the dawn of the 
twentieth century, we likewise find it necessary to indulge very 
extensively in dogmatic sermons, thereby losing in dramatic 
effect. 


s 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF A MEDIZVAL SERMON. 


There remains to add a few words as to the arrangement of 
the medieval sermon. On this point modern preachers would 
do-well. to consider; those, at least, who are afflicted with the 
mania for endless headings and other such minutie of division. 
for firstlies, and so on to God knows how many other ‘thlies’; 
who make up sermons as if by recipes—so much of Scripture 
mixed with so much Patristic garbage, metaphysical cream, his- 
torical nutmeg, all well shaken together and allowed to stand 
for several years, and then served up with a crusting of nau- 
seating sentimentality; the exordium coming first like a visiting 
card, the body following after with its hundred heads like the 
classic monster guardian of the Golden Fleece; then the tail, 
called, for euphony’s sake, conclusion or practical application, 
though it takes a patient woman to consider it a conclusion, and 
a learned man to discover any logic in the practical application.* 
Now, that there were tiresome medizval preachers passes with- 
out dispute, but these same were not often sinners in this 
fashion, because few if any great medizval orators were given 
to the system of divisions. For this reason authorities regard 
what pass for St. Anthony’s sermons as only synopses for his 
own use, or that of his disciples, so utterly out of reason is it 
to suppose that he, a medizval preacher, could have preached 
the same to his audiences in the shape in which they have come 
down to us. Of course there was a logical arrangement, but in 
general the favorite style seems to have been homiletic. 

In this sketch of medizval preachers the reader will observe 
that there is no mention of their faults. We trust he will not 
suppose us so taken up with the subject as to imagine these 
did not exist. The tiresome preacher, unfortunately, existed then 
as well as now; but it was foreign to our purpose to depict his 
faults, because on the whole preaching then was good, much 
better than that of some subsequent periods. The purpose of 
this article, therefore, is to show in what that same preaching 
excelled, what was the secret of its excellence, so as to enable 
the reader to understand the conclusions suggested by it con- 
cerning the nature of preaching in general and the intimate 
connection between it and the well-being of the church at large. 


* A wit once defined a sermon as ‘‘ An animal with an emaciated body, stretching out two 
heads one after the other, displaying two or three teeth, and dragging after it a four, three, or 
two-fold tail which feebly wags "’ (Hood, p. 227). ; : 





VIEW FROM SAINT-CyR. 


TOURS WITH ITS ANCIENT MARMOUTIER. 


BY MARY MAcMAHON. 


HE tourist wishing to wander by well-trodden 
by-paths through a country remarkable for its 
fine traditions, historical associations, and pictur- 
esque scenery, where at every step he drinks in 


sweet impressions and awakes to that sentiment 
of the beautiful inspired by Nature at her fairest, could find no 
better place for his rambles than through the most French of 
all the provinces of sunny France, the fascinating valleys of 
Touraine. 

It is a soft and sensuous country—‘ where in spring love 
flies at large beneath the open sky; in autumn the air is full 
of memories of those who are no more”; a land of joy and 
laughter, of poetry and romance, of budding vineyards, rich 
orchards and green meadow lands, of fertile hills and sparkling 
rivers; a land where happy hamlets, whose gleaming church 
spires point heavenward, nestle at the feet of ancient monu- 
ments, around which legends cling as ivy to the crumbling 
walls, 

And in the heart of this bright province, seeming to have 
caught the essence of its fresh sweetness, is the gay, busy little 
city of Tours. It lies on the. left bank of the historic Loire, 
which like a thread of silver runs swiftly over its sandy bed to 
the sea, passing under the stone-arched bridges, between the 
green wooded islands, by the long lines of poplars whose flutter- 
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ing lace sweeps its shining ripples at the base of the encircling 
hills. 

There is something so sweet and sympathetic in this charm- 
ing. little town, something so suggestive of past glory and 
present happiness, that one wanders pleasantly through its 
winding streets, looking at the stately rows of houses whose 
portly fronts remind one of the stomachers of ancient dames, 
getting here and there delightful side-lights upon French life 
and character, and greeted at every turn by past memories 
grave or gay. 

Should our tourist be of those privileged ones to whom the 
churchly monuments of. olden times speak with deeper meaning 
since the faith that created them is his, then Tours will be to 
him a place of pilgrimage, for it is the city of St. Martin— 
the soldier Saint and Bishop of Touraine. 

The primitive city centuries before the time of the saint rose 
upon the terraced sides of 
what is now the faubourg 
San Symphorien. It looked 
down. across the river upon 
the present site of Tours. 
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Under the Romans it was called Czesarodunum and was by 
them carried across the stream. It grew in power, and to it 
came early in the third century St. Gatien, one of the seven 
missionaries sent out by Rome to carry Christianity to ancient 
Gaul. He was followed some years later—when the city, pass- 
ing from the power of the Romans, began to be known as 


HOUSE OF TRISTAN L’ERMITE. 


the City of the Turones—by St. Martin. This brave and kindly 
knight had left spear and hound, the glory and tumult of the 
Emperor Julianus’ court, to enroll under the banner of the 
Cross, and become humble apostle of Gaul. He was shortly after 
made bishop of the town of Tours. 

From all the country round the pagans flocked to hear his 
teachings and receive at his hands the saving waters of baptism. 
At last the good bishop retired to his little cell in the limestone 
rock of San Symphorien, where St. Gatien had lived before 
him. He looked down across the green sward to the river where 
later were to rise the lofty towers of the grand old abbey of 
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Marmoutier (Majus Monasterium), the most powerful abbey of 
the Middle Ages and first of the Western Church. 

In the time of Charles Martel, whose great victory turned 
back the tide of “ all-destroying Islam” and saved the churches 
of the West from sharing the fate of Sancta Sophia in Constan- 
tinople, St. Martin was in the height of its glory. A relic of the 
ancient culture and magnificence of the city may yet be seen in 
the library of Tours: a gospel written on vellum in letters of 
gold, used by the French kings when taking the oath of office. 

Chief among the renowned men the old walls of Marmoutier 
sheltered was the famous Alcuin of York, pupil of the Vener- 
able Bede. Recalled by Charlemagne from his studies in Rome 
to be made Bishop of f Tours and Abbot of 
Marmoutier, he opened i here the’ first philo- 
sophical and _ theological school in . France, and 
here taught the king’s ' sons, Charles, Pepin, and 
Louis. We read in one ee of his letters to Charle- 
magne where he asks Bs permission to send to 
England for books, “the eee = flower of British learning, 
so that they may be ai found not only in the 


garden close of York, but 6 that: Touraine may also 
have her share in the hae fruits of Paradise.” 

A town sprang up meee around the ancient abbey 
— Martinopolis, which, prc thanks to its strong walls 
and moat, was able to ‘ resist the invasion of the 
Normans who pillaged and we burned the Gallic-Roman 
town of Tours. Martin- ewe) opolis was the shrine to 
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CONVENT OF SAINTE-CROIX. 


which flocked many pilgrims; their grateful offerings made the 
little community rich and prosperous. But dangers from bar- 
baric tribes often menaced it. In the writings of John, monk 
of Marmoutier, we read how one Tortulf, a Breton, bravely 
defended the valleys of Touraine from these terrible Northern 
pirates, who had rowed up the Loire to destroy St. Martin’s 
Abbey. . It was Ingelger, son of Tortulf, who, according to the 
legend, restored to its resting-place the sacred remains of the 
saint, removed during this troubled time to escape falling into 
sacrilegious hands. 

The Abbey Church, one of the most beautiful monuments of 
old Touraine, was built by Etienne de Mortagne. As late as 
the sixteenth century an English writer says of it: 

“Both the church and monastery of Martin are large, having 
four square towers, fair organs and a stately altar, where they 
show the bones and relics of St. Martin with other relics.” It 
is interesting to note his remarks on Tours: “No city in France 
exceeds it in beauty and delight. The Mall without comparison is 
the noblest in Europe for length and shade, having seven rows of 
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STATUE OF RABELAIS. 


the tallest and goodliest elms I have ever beheld, the innermost 
of which do so embrace each other and at such a height that 
nothing can be more solemn and majestical.” 

We were not disposed to criticise his opinion or differ with 
his taste when, one bright day in late September, we crossed the 
great bridge spanning the Loire, leading from Tours and its 
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mass of compact houses, to follow the broad highway to the 
ancient site of the old Abbey of Marmoutier. 

It was a perfect autumn afternoon; the air was cool and 
clear, and of that transparent brightness peculiar to the atmos- 
phere of Touraine, which mirrors in the swiftly flowing Loire 
the hills along its banks and the blue sky above them. 

A fair was in progress, and along the quay opening from 
the Rue Nationale were lined gay booths, platforms of mounte- 
banks, dancing pavilions, and ginger-bread stalls, whose piles of 
cakes-of various forms made me think of overturned Noe’s arks. 
Dainty little lace-makers from the 
provinces sat in the shade of the trees, 
their flying fingers weaving rapidly 
upon the cushion on their knee the 

delicate pattern. 
Little . red-legged 
soldiers, whose bright 
uniforms form bits 
of color in the town, 
were strolling about 
amid the moving 
crowd of blue- 
bloused, white- 
capped __ peasantry. 
Black-eyed, brown- 
cheeked country 
girls, each wearing 
the bonnet of her 
province, chatted to- 
gether. The aus- 
terity of their close- 
ly fitting cap made 
more apparent the 
laughing _ freshness 
of their youth. 
“This national 
HOUSE IN RUE DU CHANGE. head-dres hag says 
Anatole France, speaking of the bonnets of the peasantry of 
his country, “ worn during so many centuries, rests upon these 
young heads with all the melancholy of the past. Above these 
faces, which a few short years will fade and bend to that hard 
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‘ See a ees 
: 


H6TEL GOUIN. 


earth so soon to cover them, the head-dress: of their ancestors 
keeps its unchanging form. Passing from mother to daughter, 
it teaches that generations depart and only the face endures. 
Thus the fold of a piece of cloth speaks to us of a time a 
thousand times longer than human existence. Covering and 
modestly hiding the face, it expresses that humility which is the 
foundation of true Christian sentiment.” It is this love of tra- 
dition, this veneration for the beliefs and customs of the past, 
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that make the peasant woman cling with such. pride and affec- 
tion to the quaint cap of former generations,—a mark of patriot- 
ism and family loyalty. 

Across the bridge we reached the place, Choiselle, where 
stands the city gate to the right of that vast field reclaimed by 
Fulk Nerra, whose history is so closely interwoven with that 
of Touraine. We kept along the broad highway skirting the 
river, passing under the rows of poplars, as beautiful and majes- 
tic as when John Evelyn visited the town, “took a master of 
the language and studied very diligently.” On our left, climb- 
ing up the rocky bluff, rose the snowy villas, moss-grown cha- 
teaux and terraced gardens, in their wealth of vined color, of 
San Symphorien; we passed its sloping vineyards, blooming with 
fruit and“wine, upon which stand chestnut-trees, decked with a 
hundred clinging vines. 

To our right along the river stretched rows of tiny “ pota- 
gers.” These thriving little gardens, in which flowers and vege- 
tables bloom together in the most friendly profusion, seem like 
children’s playthings. They are rented out from year to year 

to the industrious peasants, who 

cultivate every inch of their earth 

with careful economy. | Down by 

the water knelt the washerwomen, 
their gay blouses 
and snowy caps giv- 
ing color and move- 
ment to the scene, 
as they bent and 
swayed at their 
work; their voices 
ringing out in merry 
jest or friendly 
greeting with that 
sweet, bright into- 
nation so common 
to the voices in 
Touraine, 

The cheerful 
click of a wooden 
sabot upon the 

MODERN CHURCH OF SAINT-MARTIN. smooth, hard road 
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caused us to turn to respond to the 

smile and friendly “Bonjour” of a 

passing market-woman, trudging along 

happily in spite of her heavy baskets. 
Busy little donkeys, their tinkling 

bells making rural melody, trotted by 

us to the town. Nature, both human 

and material, seemed to conspire to 

deepen our feeling of peace and con- 

tentment as continuing our way we 

soon reached Marmoutier, 

where, warm in the sunshine, 

stood amid the green the 

rose-embowered Convent of 

the Ladies of the Sacred 

Heart. Knocking at the door 

of La Crosse, in itself a 
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‘faced nun met us. 


231 


CHARLEMAGNE’S TOWER. 


charming specimen of the 
thirteenth century archi- 
tecture, with its open 
gallery and pyramidal 
tower, we were shown 


F into a simple reception 


sweet- 
Con- 


room, where a 


‘8% ducted by her, we fol- 
Ylowed the broad paths 


CHURCH OF SAINT-GATIEN. 


. 


of the convent garden, 
under the trellised arbor, 
until at the rear of the 
convent we came to the 
rocky bluff up which 
winds the curious stair- 
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case leading to the many grottoes —now chapels—where lived 
St. Martin and his companions. We visited the grotto of 
the Seven Sleepers—seven religious, all kinsmen of the saint, 
who, according to legend, died the same day and whose 
bodies, miraculously preserved, retained after death the ap- 
pearance of life. The good little nun pointed out to us the 
oratory of St. Martin, and told us some of the legends con- 
nected with the spot. She showed us the four towers of the 
ancient abbey wall, the great belfry, which served also as a 
dungeon, rising north of the ruins of the church, in which 
are the tombs of Etienne de Mortagne, its builder, and 
his father. We passed under the ancient door, surmounted 
by a bas-relief representing the charity of the saint (the 
centurion Martin at the gate of Amiens sharing his cloak 
with a beggar), and, bidding adieu to Marmoutier, we turned 
away. 

But the spell of the place was upon us. The present seemed 
far distant; only the near and real were those days when the 
victories of the Church Militant. peopled heaven with saints and 
earth with heroes. 





AN AUTUMN CRY. 


€N AUTUMN GRY. 


| have reaped what | have sown! 
p | 

leo! | planted Folly’s root, 

And | gather now her fruit ; 


And the blame?—hush, ’tis my own. 


‘®h, | scattered foolish seed 
In the April, in the sun; 


eNow when summer-tide is done, 


What have | for Winter's need ? 


Here is all my harvest store,— 


Sin—and | have had my fill ; 
God, dear God, oh, give me still 
(ne more sowing-time—one more! 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, 
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THE MIRACULOUS PRESERVING OF THE BODY OF A 
SERVANT OF GOD. 


BY REV. FATHER PERNIN. 


OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE TOMB OF THE VENERABLE 
MOTHER MARY DE SALES CHAPPUIS.* 


HE Beatification of the Venerable Mother Mary 
de Sales Chappuis, according to an expression 
of Cardinal Parocchi’s, “goes on its own feet.” 

The necessary authorizations for the opening 
of the Apostolic Process “We pereant probationes” 
arrived at Troyes the 28th of March, 1898. The Bishop pre- 
sided, while Monsignor Chabrier, private secretary of His Holi- 
ness, exercised the charge of ecclesiastical notary. The deposi- 
tions commenced with that of the Very Rev. Father Brisson, 
and during fifty hours this venerated father recounted the marvels 
he had daily witnessed for thirty years. Forty-seven sessions 
were held for the other nineteen witnesses who had known the 
Venerable Mother. This process was formally closed on the 5th 
of February, 1900. While this was transpiring at Troyes the 
Process “‘de non cultu’’ was terminated at Rome. Four months 
later letters Remzissoriales arrived permitting the Apostolic Pro- 
cess “de Fama Sanctitatis in genere.” After thirty-four sessions 
this process was definitely closed on the 4th of December, and on 
the 12th of January, 1901, Monsignor Nazareno Marzolini, chap- 
lain of His Holiness and Postulator of the Cause, with the 
Bishop of Troyes, addressed to the Sovereign Pontiff a sup- 
plication to obtain the favor of opening the tomb, and removing 
the mortal remains of the Venerable Mother to a vault prepared 
under a chapel dedicated to Jesus the Redeemer. 

On the 28th of January the Sacred Congregation examined 
this postulatum and gave a favorable decree. Some time after 
His Holiness ratified this decision. His Eminence Cardinal 
Ferrata, Prefect of the Congregation of Rites, signed the defini- 


“In the March number of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, 1898, appeared a life-sketch of 
Mother Mary de Sales Chappuis. 
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tive decree the 10th of May, and the next day a telegram was 
sent to the Monastery of the Visitation of Troyes informing them 
that the Apostolical Commissioners were en route for Troyes. 
A little retreat, the exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, disposed 
the community for this day so much desired. 

The following are the impressions of an eye-witness, the 
Rev. Father Pernin, Oblate of St. Francis de Sales.* 


I will endeavor to relate what I saw and felt on that never- 
to-be-forgotten day, the 17th of May, 1901. If the expressions 
sanctity, miracles, prophecy, or other terms escape my pen in the 
course of this recital, I do not in any manner intend to antici- 
pate the decisions of the church, of which I wish to be all my 
life, for doctrine and for discipline, the most submissive and 
respectful of sons. 

To whom and to what do I owe this signal and rare privi- 
lege of having been informed in time, by despatch, of the arrival 
of the representatives of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, and 
of having been invited to come from afar to share in the joy of 
this splendid ceremony? I thank with all my heart Bishop 
Pelacot and the Monastery of the Visitation. I was vice-postula- 
tor of the Cause in the first process. Moreover I did have the 
happiness of seeing and conversing at different times with the 
Venerable Mother twenty-six or twenty-seven years ago; and I 
was persuaded that, according to the promises she had made, we 
should find her body intact, all things to the contrary notwith- 
standing. I crossed rapidly as possible the long distance which 
separates Grasse from Troyes; five hundred leagues going and 
returning are not too much for a happiness that does not pre- 
sent itself a second time in life. I could never have been con- 
soled had I failed to appear at so unique a /é¢e. 

It was Friday morning, the 17th of May, the day after the 
Ascension, that the ceremony commenced. At an early hour, in 
the court of the Monastery of the Visitation, was gathered a 
silent assembly. If the lowering of the coffin into the ground is a 
great event in the history of the Divine Justice, as the throw- 
ing of the clods upon the corpse which is going to return to 
dust is a solemn and public chastisement due to sin, what in 
the history of Mercy may be considered the event of the with- 
drawal, temporary it is true, of this corpse from the earth and 


* Annales Salésienne for June, 
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the hoped-for testimony that the hand of God is extended over 
it, to disperse the corruption of the tomb and the usurpation of 
dust? We felt that without a doubt many graces were going to 
descend, and so we prepared for it. 

Those who are gathered there are the privileged few. The 
event has not been noised abroad. For fear of saddening many 
friendly souls, a profound silence has been preserved, as the 
orders of the Sacred Congregation of Rites forbid a too public 
reunion, concursus populi. The popular enthusiasm must not be 
tempted to forget itself, and to seem to anticipate what the holy 
church has not yet definitively judged. 

There arrived successively the members of the Apostolic tri- 
bunal; many eminent priests, among whom we notice the val- 
iant Abbé Fragniéres, confessor of the Visitation of Fribourg; 
the Abbé Place, confessor of the Visitation of Lyons; the con- 
fessor of the Visitation of Meaux, especially invited by the 
Bishop of Troyes; the Rev. Fathers Mayerhoffen and Charie, 
members of the Apostolic Tribunal of Paris; Rev. Father Rol- 
lin, our Procurator-General at Rome; the Very Rev. Father 
Brisson, full of emotion at the great joy which he foresees; the 
Rev. Father Deshairs, the Assistant-General; Rev. Fathers 
Lambey and Rolland, of the Oblates of St. Francis de Sales, 
and a delegation of Oblate Sisters of St. Francis de Sales 
At the last moment five or six ladies, old pupils of the Visita- 
tion and devout children of the good Mother, suddenly appear 
on the scene. Having heard of the ceremony, in spite of the 
secret, they made a desperate appeal to the Bishop, who has 
just come; and how could he refuse them ? 

Eight o’clock sounds. Monseigneur de Pelacot, Bishop of 
Troyes, accompanied by the representative of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, Monsignor Marzolini, chaplain of His Holi- 
ness Pope Leo XIII.; by Monsignor Chabrier; by the advocate 
Martini of Rome. They are followed by the three official wit- 
nesses, who are the Admiral de Cuverville, in’ full dress uni- 
form; M. de Cissey, the father of the worthy superior of the 
Visitation, and M. Ferdinand Frederici, officer of the Pontifical 
army and one of our faithful friends at Rome. Then came two 
physicians, Dr. Viardin of Troyes, and Dr.: Tuilant de Bar-sur- 
Aube; two Justices of the Peace, whose bearing is very correct 
and respectful, their presence being requisite in consequence of 
the granting of the permission for exhumation by the Mayor of 
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Troyes to Mme. Folletéte, widow of the eminent federal coun- 
sellor of Berne and great-niece of the: Venerable Mother, and 
finally the necessary workmen. 

We proceed at once to the choir of: the religious, whose 
stalls have never before been invaded by 'such a crowd. The 
lint Creator is recited. Bishop Pelacot, in ‘purple cope with his 
hand on the Gospels, then administers the oath, to the physi- 
cians first and afterwards to the workmen—the oath to fulfil 
loyally and conscientiously the mission which is, confided to them. 

Then in procession we go.to thé farther end of the en- 
closure where the cemetery lies. The Venerable Mother was 
laid in a narrow vault at the entrance of the cemetery, at the 
fect of a statue of the Blessed Virgin holding the Child Jesus. 
Over the statue was a modest and rustic dome of straw, 
blackened by time, and it was surrounded by. fir-trees. Statues 
of seven angels in the attitude cf prayer formed a circle around 
the statue. All these are removed in order to facilitate the 
work. The assembly gathered closely aroufid’ the grave. On 
one side the happy Visitandines, and the pupils of their academy 
in white veils: they are jubilant—they aré going to see the 
“Good Mother” of whom they have ‘heard! so much, and ‘in 
whom they all have confidence! On the other side the Oblate 
Sisters and some pious ladies, among whom we: recognize Mme. 
la Comtesse Goluchowska, wee Princess Murat, wife of the prime 
minister of the Emperor of Austria and*benefactress of our 
works in Vienna; Mme. la Baronne de Gargan, benefactress of 
our missions of. the Orange River; the ' good:.Mme. Bérard, of’ 
Lyons, inmate of the Visitation of: Troyes; ° some out sisters: of 
the monastery of Fribourg, of Soleure, -of' the Second of Paris, 
of Meaux, of Annecy—/a Sainte Source.’ Mother Francis de 
Cissey was very anxious to have a representative of each monas- 
tery present, but the bishop was obliged ‘to limit the bounds of 
her charity in order to’ obey the orders’ of the ‘Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites. In the first row near the ‘tomb are the eccle- 
siastics, with the witnesses. ” 

Bishop Pelacot reiterates the prohibition of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites. against carrying away any part of the body 
under pain of excommunication. ‘The: workmen plunge their 
picks into the flagstone which seals’ the tomb; and the fragments 
scatter in every direction. Surely one will not be excommuni- 
cated for gathering a few of these and» treasuring them very 

VOL. LXXIV.—16 | 
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carefully. So I filled my pocket with the precious débris of 
this rock which, for twenty-six years, has guarded the relics of 
Our Mother: £¢ sepulcrum ejus erit glorioum! . . . The 
leaden coffin is laid bare. With the aid of pulleys it is drawn, 
with difficulty, from the grave. It bore the following inscription, 
neatly imprinted on a placque of copper: 


Our Mother Mary de Sales Chappuis, 
Profe ossta of our Monastery of Fribourg, 
Died in the odor of sanctity in this Monastery of the Visitation 
Sainte Marie de Troyes, 
the 7th of October, 1875, aged 82 years. 


Removing the dampness and dust from the coffin, it is 
placed on a litter, draped with a magnificent white satin cover 
embroidered with gold, the filial gift and work of the Oblate 
Sisters. Four Visitandines hold the tassels of the cover, and the 
Oblate Fathers are privileged to carry the remains of their 
Mother. The charge is weighty; but what joy in this short 
journey to feel upon their shoulders the venerated coffin which 
has not yet revealed its secret, but which in a few moments is 
about to be opened! There is no chanting along the route; we 
pray silently, trying to gather the memories of all that we have 
obtained from the “‘Good Mother,” while we repeat to each 
other the names of those whom we do not wish to forget. The 
Oblate Fathers take turns in carrying the coffin, not only to relieve 
each other but to share the honor of carrying their precious 
burden. They also’ yield in turn to the confessors of the Visita- 
tion present at the ceremony. In this manner we reach the 
assembly hall, which has been magnificently decorated for the 
occasion with white hangings and flower-de-luce in gold, with 
the escutcheons of the friends and protectors of our dear Cause. 

The coffin is placed upon a large table. The crowd retires, 
while only some specially privileged ones remain. The leaden 
coffin is found intact except one place where the solder had 
given way. The oaken coffin is reached. Dampness has affected 
several places. M. Félix Sonnet, whose hand trembled a little 
with emotion, loosens the screws of the lid, then he raises it, 
and all press round and lean over, anxious to- see. 
This was'a moment of piercing and painful emotion. A dense 
white mould covered. all. Under it could: clearly be distin- 
guished the form of the Servant of God; the veil covering the 
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head, the sleeves concealing the hands; and below the feet, the 
poor feet covered with a white moss, suggesting the idea of the 
feet of a skeleton. Without doubt all had disappeared in the 
tomb; some bones might remain. . . . God had not wished, 
then, to preserve, as we had hoped, the body of his faithful 
servant! And before the particular and delicate examination 
which the physicians were to make, Bishop Pelacot requested all 
to retire, except those whose presence is essential: the Aposto- 
lical Commissioners, the physicians, and the pious ladies charged 
with the last toilet, Mme. la Comtesse Goluchowska and Mme. 
Bérard, with two Visitandines and two Oblate Sisters, one of 
the latter being a great-niece of the Venerable Mother. 

So we retired, with disappointed hearts to be sure; but we 
kept very near the door of the assembly room, hoping against 
hope; for had she not assured us herself that her body would be 
found preserved? . . . Yes, but she died of an internal disease;, 
the body was so swollen that decomposition had commenced 
before the burial, as we had heard many times. How could we 
hope for such a favor under such impossible circumstances ? 
And then the grace of preservation is not necessary to demon- 
strate sanctity ; multitudes of the saints whose bones we venerate 
are evident proofs of it. But it would have been so beautiful! 
so consoling! We had hoped for it so much! 

Soon a rumor is circulated, in the twinkling of an eye: “Our 
good Mother is preserved!” . . . Yes, God has kept her 
body from the corruption of the tomb. Alleluia! And we press 
forward to see the confirmation of this happy news, for some 
details, but the door remains inexorably closed. 

We, however, learn all in the end. When they had cut and 
removed the clothes, which were in shreds, and washed off the 
mould which covered the body, it was discovered to be wholly 
intact, and admirably preserved. Even the poor feet, which 
caused us so much emotion, were far from being the feet of a 
skeleton, but were covered with flesh, their nails entire. Under 
the pious hands which had washed away the moss-like mould 
they. appeared wonderfully preserved, as the physicians declared 
in detail in their proces-verbal. 

Then the Religious clothe the precious remains, which lend 
themselves with a certaim flexibility to the necessary movements. 
A habit and a cincture of the ordinary size had been prepared, 
but it was necessary to enlarge them, for the Venerable Mother 
had lost nothing in the tomb. 
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An anonymous note, strangely enough, found its ‘way some 
days later into the Semaines Religieuses, and rélates that the 
body. of the Venerable Mother Mary de Sales. was’ petrified like 
a mummy, the flesh gone, and the skin, the color of leather, dry 
on. the bones. 

No, this is not what we saw, nor what all the witnesses with 
us.saw. The flesh really subsists under the skin, as an atten- 
tive consideration of the figure and hands would convince any 
one. The shape of the narrow robe displays the figure,’and the 
ladies who washed the remains, the religious who dressed them, 
affirm that one of the legs, swollen at the time of her death, 
remains in the same state. The flesh there is soft and supple, 
and the color, to use the expression made by the physicians in 
their account, is that of “old ivory.” 

The toilet is finished; over the hair, which remains to her 
and which she has carefully guarded in the tomb, is placed the 
black veil and a crown of white roses. 

What emotion filled our souls when we are e ‘tially permitted 
to enter the hall and kneel near thése venerated remains! Yes, 
it:is: she, and I recognize her after twenty-six years. The mouth 
remains a little open; the nose has suffered somewhat. In’ the 
death struggle, as often happens, the nostrils were somewhat 
pinched and drawn. . The eyes are closed. The physicians attest 
that the ball of the eye no longer exists, but the lids, ‘surrounded 
by their lashes, and surmounted by the brows, give the appearance 
of sleep: Yes, she sleeps, or rather she" seems but to have ex- 
haled her last sigh. The charity of ‘God; as she herself. said, 
has encompassed her. 

It is so sweet to pray there, and such hours as I have passed 
thére, forgetting nothing and no one! We interrupt our prayers 
from time to time to kiss this hand that seems as ‘living, to ex- 
amine more closely this truly astonishing, this wonderful preser- 
vation’; for it belongs not to us to characterize it’ in other terms, 
which, however, come willingly upon the lips of all» but which 
we repress, leaving to the holy church the care of judging. 
Without doubt it is not our place to pronounce tipon'it; but we 
repeat to ourselves, full of astonishment and ‘gratitude towards 
Divine Providence, all the insurmountable ‘obstacles~that: nature 
seemed to have accumulated, as if shé wished: té' “hinder the 
preservation of this body in ithe tomb." Decomposition’ was 
alréady advanced at the moment of ‘sepulturé.:“Fhis ‘poor body, 
swollen by the malady, had large wounds in different places, arid 
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pieces of skin adhered to the bed- clothes. The physicians have 
attested with precision, in their proces-verbal, the very apparent 
traces of these wounds after twenty-six years. These poor re- 
mains were, then, ina bad condition: One of the sisters declared 
that on the .day of her interment a heavy rain fell into the open 
coffin, which aecording to the custom of the Visitation is not 
closed until the grave is reached, so the moisture had full play. 
nd yet decomposition, instead of being accelerated by the 
;oisture in the oaken coffin, hermetically sealed, is suddenly 
iecked. It leaves the body and passes to the clothes and 
offin, and after twenty-six years in this condition, the body of 
‘ve Servant of God seems more intact than on the day of her 
eath. And, to use again the expression of the physicians, no 
leur cadavérique is observed at ‘all; only the strong odor of 
‘ouldy wood escaped from the coffin and clothes. 

It is the only body in the Visitation since its foundation that 
has been attested to have escaped complete corruption. 

But why should we have doubted it for an instant? Had 
not the Venerable Mother predicted it? The venerated Father 
irisson repeated it often to us. with tears of emotion. Seven 
eight years before her departure for heaven she had said -re- 
peatedly to him: ‘‘The good God will preserve my body as a 
testimony of the truth of all He has told me, and as a pledge 
of what He has done.” 

This same assurance had been given Rev. Father Rollin by 
the good Mother in explicit terms. We knew of these promises, 
and they had powerfully attracted us towards this tomb which 
was to be opened. 

And we knew also that she had written this on the 7th of 
July, 1842, to the Rev. Father Regnouf, her confessor. Could 
there be a clearer prophecy? ‘“ Zhe Lord will do in me, with 
me according to His Heart for time and eternity.. His will be 
done. I believe to have recognized that His eye wishes not to lose 
sight of me even after my death (my body). TI consent to all the 
love, to all its effects.” 

The two words in parenthesis have not been added by another; 
they were written, by the hand of the Venerable Mother herself. 

Behold how God has recompensed and glorified the fidelity 
of His Servant, and His contentment with the soul that opposes 
no resistance. to,Him, but leaves Him free to act! 

The, worthy Mother Frances Marguerite de. Cissey pissed 
these, lines. to me, which she had faithfully copied: and) kept 
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about her for many days to encourage and support her when 
her strength was nearly exhausted. 

Good and valiant mother! it is the last day of her six years 
as superior, and the joys of*to-day are the recompense for these 
six years of painful labor, of intelligent activity, and devotion 
for the happy success of this Cause so dear to her and’ to us! 
To-morrow she will be replaced and will take the last place 
in the community. 

All were permitted to go one by one to kiss the hands 
and feet of the Servant of God; the bishop allowed this 
testimony of filial affection. The hours passed too quickly in 
prayer, in pious exaltations, in contemplating anew the details. 
the signal favor that God has done to His Servant, and which 
consoles and encourages her faithful children. 

Evening came, and Monsignor Chabrier had drawn up the 
proces-verbal. About 7 o’clock the religious of the Visitation 
have, in the midst of their sorrow at quitting these venerated 
remains, the last consolation of placing the body in a new oaken 
coffin lined with satin. We press near to look for a last time 
upon this “Good Mother” whom it has been so sweet to con- 
template all day. ‘‘ What a pity!” is the general exclamation. 
But it is necessary to bury the body again until the day of Beati- 
fication, when it will be brought forth again from the earth, but 
to be placed under the altar. May this desired day be not far 
distant! At her feet in the coffin is placed a sealed glass tube 
enclosing the procés-verbal drawn up in Latin, of which the fol- 
lowing is the translation : 

“In this coffin have been enclosed the remains of the Ven- 
erable Servant of God, Mary Francis de Sales Chappuis, Superior 
of the Religious of the Visitation of Sainte Marie of the Monas- 
tery of Troyes. 

“The Venerable Servant of God was born in Switzerland, in 
the village of Soyhiéres, the 16th of June, in the year of the 
Incarnation 1793. She profited by the Christian education given 
her by her parents, and during her childhood, passed in the 
paternal house, she evinced such pious dispositions that it may 
be said that from her tenderest years her knowledge of God 
was astonishing. The first time she assisted at the holy Mass 
she was, it is said, miraculously énlightened on the mystery of 
the Redemption; after this she advanced daily in the love of 
God, feeling herself powerfully pressed to unite herself to Him. 
She had above all a lively desire to nourish her soul for the 
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first time on the Bread of Angels, a favor which she obtained by 
an extraordinary privilege at the age of eight years. 

‘“ Feeling more drawn to seek the perfection of virtue, and 
comprehending what ‘ her soul was to God,’‘ was for God’ (these 
are her expressions), she renounced completely the things of 
earth, and resolved to offer to God the flower of her virginity, 
consecrating her life to the Divine service. She entered the 
Monastery of the Visitation of Fribourg, and there in all the 
fervor of her soul she gave herself entirely to God, by the solemn 
profession of the religious vows, the gth of June, 1816. 

‘From that moment she commenced a new method of life. 
Detached completely from herself and the world, she turned all 
hcr thoughts and all her affections towards God: to perform all 
her actions for His glory was the only movement: of her will. 
And what was certainly more difficult, to this interior perfection 
so strongly recommended by St. Francis de Sales and St. Jane de 
Chantal in their Constitutions, she marvellously united the great- 
est simplicity of conduct to the greatest sweetness of manner. 

‘“‘God deigned to manifest the treasures of virtue in her by 
innumerable favors which spread afar her reputation for sanctity. 

‘“Many good works which have increased the spirit of piety 
owe their existence to her. But of them all the most important, 
as it responds best to the actual needs of the time, is assuredly 
the Society of Priests, which the Venerable Servant of God, like 
a new St. Teresa, founded and provided with wise constitutions, 
with the aim of forming souls according to the meek spirit of 
St. Francis de Sales. 

“ Her skilfulness in the direction of souls caused her to be 
chosen as Superior of the Visitation at Troyes and at Paris; 
she drove out from these monasteries the remains of Jansenism, 
and led the nuns to the practice of the most perfect virtue. 

“In fine, in the year 1875, consumed by the fire of charity 
more than by old age, at the monastery of Troyes, on the 7th 
of October, she went to the nuptials of the Celestial Spouse. 

‘Her renown for sanctity, which during her life was spread 
abroad, grew and increased daily after her death in consequence 
of the numerous prodigies which God wrought through her. 
An examination was commenced by the Ordinary, and in 1896 
the Sovereign Pontiff Leo XIII. nominated a commission to 
know if the celestial honors reserved to holy Virgins could be 
decreed to the Servant of God. 

“ Furthermore, the 17th of May, 1901, in virtue of a decree 
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of the Sacred Congregation of Rites and the instructions of the 
Rev. John Baptist : Lugari, Promoter of the Faith at Rome, the 
remains of the Venerable Servant of God were taken from the 
tomb where to this day they have reposed, in the garden of the 
Monastery of Troyes, to be translated to a more suitable place 
under an oratory dedicated to Jesus the Redeemer, and prepared 
according to regulations. Her body was placed there by the 
Right Rev. Lord Gustave Adolphus de Pelacot, Bishop of 
Troyes, assisted by the Right Rev. Mary Louis Chabrier, domes- 
tic prelate and delegated judge. There were present: 

“Rev. Ernest .Patendétre, Sub-promoter of the Faith; Right 
Rev. Bishop Nazareno Marzolini, chaplain of His Holiness, Pos- 
tulator of the Cause, who came expressly from Rome to Troyes; 
Achille Martini de Monte Feretrio, advocate at Rome in the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites for the Cause of the Venerable 
Mary Francis de Sales Chappuis; Very Rev. Louis Brisson, 
Superior-General of the Oblates of St. Francis de Sales; Joseph 
Louis Courtot, Count of Cissey; Jules-Mary-Armand, Count of 
Cavelier de Cuverville, ex-Major-General of the French Marine ; 

“Ferdinand Frederici, officer of the Pontifical Guard ; 

“Her Highness Madame Anne-Napoleon-Alexandrine-Caro- 
line, Princess Murat, Countess Goluchowska; 

“Mother Francis Marguerite de Cissey, Superior.—Troyes, 
17th of May, 1go%.” 


The document was formally signed by the above-mentioned, 
and other religious of the Visitation present, and several Oblate 
Sisters of St. Francis de Sales, one of whom, Sister Mary de 
Sales Ceppi, is a. great-niece of the Venerable Mother; and 
Father Deshairs, Assistant-General of the Oblates of St. Francis 
de Sales; Rev. C.- Rollin, Procurator-General of the Oblates; 
Rev. R. Pernin, Oblate; Rev. D. Fischer, ecclesiastical notary ; 
Rev. A. Berthelin, ecclesiastical notary. 

The oaken coffin having been placed in the old leaden one, 
it.was lowered into a vault under a little oratory of Roman 
style, dedicated to. Jesus the Redeemer. ‘There, awaiting the 
final decision of the church, our Venerable Mother reposes under 
the eyes of our:holy founders, whose statues, placed on each 
side. of the door, ‘seem to be guarding her precious remains 
It is there that our hearts will go to seek her, to pray near 
her, and strengthen ourselves till the desired day of her Beatifi- 
cation. 


' 
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The Rev. Father Bohl, S.J., for some time the confessor of 

e Count de Chambord, says of the Venerable Mother, after an 
attentive stydy of het life, that among the many persons emi- 
nent for sanctity who appeared during the nineteenth century 
.v offer to our imitation a model as perfect as the life of the 
‘enerable Mary. de Sales Chappuis. ‘Living only in Jesus and 

r Jesus, such has been the only thought, and the very soul 

the life of this admirable Sa/ésienne. So perfect was the 
bandonment of the ‘good Mother’ to the Divine good pleasure 
hat she could say in all truth, with the great Apostle, ‘/ “ve 
wv, mot LT, but Christ liveth in me.’ Like the handmaid of 
hom the royal prophet spoke, whose eyes were constantly fixed 
pon the hands of her mistress to obey the least sign of her 
il, thus this faithful servant of the Lord seemed to watch the 
ast desires of her Divine Master, to execute. them to the letter 
ithout permitting herself to do either more or less than His 
lorable will. 

‘Is it astonishing that God, who is pleased to do the will 
{ those who fear Him, should in a manner put Himself at the 
service of a soul so passionately obedient and faithful? Hence 
these intimate communications, this ineffable union, these extra- 
ordinary lights, this surety of doctrine, this superhuman wisdom 
in the direction of souls, reading as in an open book the secret 
folds of consciences, and tracing to each the way she was to 
follow.” 

To teach souls how to supernaturalize their least actions, and 
thus to live in union with their Saviour, to draw upon His 
merits, to work in the company of this Divine Model, is the 
epitome of the life and teachings of her whom Monseigneur 
Ségur called the ‘“‘ greatest saint of her century.” 

“O God! give us saints,” was the cry that burst from the 
great heart of Lacordaire, and we, 


“Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that 
Immortal sea which brought us hither,” 


and we re-echo this prayer for saints—saints to reparate, saints 
to impetrate for the world, for poor France, and for Holy 
Church in the evil times upon which she has fallen ! 





BorN in Londonderry, Ireland, Charles D. Maginnis completed his scholastic studies be- 
fore coming to the United States. With the early ambition of entering the English Civil 
Service he competed in ‘86, taking first place in Scotland and Ireland. Ere the result became 
known, however, he had already determined to adopt the profession of architecture, Leaving 
Ireland with a somewhat vague prepossession in favor of Boston as a field of labor, he took up 
residence there the following year, when he immediately entered on the study of architecture 
with the late Mr. W. P. Wentworth, an ecclesiastical architect. Five years afterwards he 
became associated with Mr. Edmund M. Wheelwright, City Architect of Boston, and remained 
throughout that administration when such a remarkable impetus was given to the cause of 
municipal architecture in the United States. 

With a growing appreciation of the opportunity afforded by the great activities of the 
church in this country for the development of a worthier, more traditional standard of art, he 
returned to Europe to make more intimate study of the ecclesiastical types which possessed 
particular adaptability to American conditions. 

Firmly believing in the future of Christian Art in America, Mr. Maginnis gave enthusiastic 
and impersonal support to the new movement soon to be organized as the American Ecclesio- 
logical Society, which, if wisely and unselfishly controlled, cannot fail‘to be a beneficent 
influence. 

Mr. Maginnis has a very special interest in the art of popular illustration, and held the 
position of instructor in the Cowles Art School in Boston for a number of years, as well as in 
the Boston Architectural Club, of which he is at present the vice-president. His work on 
** Pen Drawing,” issued a year ago, has met with flattering success. 
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CATHOLIC ARCHITECTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY CHARLES D. MAGINNIS. 


RT cannot be said to have entered into the reli- 
gious life of English-speaking America. Since it 
became a factor in our civilization, its real stimu- 
lus has come not from the church but from the 

home and the municipality. That the beginnings 
of artistic evolution should first be apparent in the domestic 
life of a new society is no unnatural phenomenon, though an 
historic ecclesiastical organization possessing its own artistic tra- 
ditions might well be held to have within itself the seeds of 
independent development. If art, however, has received as yet 
no lofty mission here, it may at least be said to have accom- 
plished much by the infusion of its spiritual element into a 
society more than ordinarily materialistic. Though it has fallen 
now on times when its activities are largely controlled by the 
exigencies of the social and business advertisement, its spirit is 
manifestly not with ephemeralities. Out of the memory of 
ancient days it paints Madonnas still, but—pathetic incongruity— 
it paints them now for epicures. Art merely waits a great 
motive, a lofty inspiration, a new religious impulse. For this 
revivifying force men have looked anxiously to Catholicity. 

That the Catholic Church is destined ultimately to exert 
upon the art of America a large measure of its histofic influ- 
ence there seems no reason to doubt, but that it is as yet a 
potent, even a considerable, factor must be denied. Its own 
artistic accomplishment is not merely unworthy, gauged by its 
great traditional standards, but measured even by the standards 
of contemporary art. Any serious inquiry into the subject must, 
therefore, effectually dissipate that feeling of self-complacency 
which is induced by the mere statistical circumstance that large 
sums of money have been expended for the erection and embel- 
lishment of church buildings. It is not that there has been any 
conscious departure of the church from its historical attitude 
towards Art. Whatever may be charged against its artistic 
record in America, the very nature of its inferiority affords the 
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evidence of the striving after worthy achievement. There is 
always present, be its issue never so abortive, an artistic inten- 
tion as sincere as ever found expression in medizval cathedral. 
That this. great building activity has contributed but insignifi- 
cantly to the artistic asset of the nation must be referred largely 
to the preoccupation of the church with the immense spiritual 
concerns imposed upon it by immigration, a preoccupation too 
absorbed for the responsibilities of a discriminating art patron- 
age. There are many gods of the market-place in these latter 
days, and the pilgrim in search of Art needs shrewd direction. 
If, however, the spiritual cares of the church were too great, too 
elemental, to permit of more than a perfunctory concern for the 
spiritualities of Art, this must now ‘be considered rather as an 
historical consideration. It can no longer be claimed that the 
stress of this condition is such as to prejudice the develop- 
ment of a thoughtful and deliberate ecclesiastical art. If it 
may be held to excuse the low standard which marks contem- 
porary activity, a standard surprisingly inferior to that of several 
denominations among us, it can only be in the sense that it 
has bred that baneful commercialism, that spirit of traffic, in 
the supply of sacred objects from which we are still suffering. 
The edifices of the church continue to be designed in great part 
by inartistic and unscholarly men, of no professional repute, who 
deal in plans like merchants in ready-made clothing, scattering 
their stereotyped, expressionless architecture over the land in 
defiance of all the determining principles of site, climate, local 
resource, and natural environment. Until a point of view is 
generally inculcated higher than that which is implied in the 
selection of ‘men with the mere training and intelligence of 
mechanics to design works of art, it seems idle to talk of im- 
provement. That St. Patrick’s, New York, is not, like so many 
of our American cathedrals, a travesty on Gothic architecture, 
but something instead of which we are all reasonably proud, is 
due simply to the fact that its design was entrusted to scholarly 
men. If they were not Catholic men, this was deemed of less 
consequence in their selection than that they were true artists, 
imbued with medizval tradition. The result is a work of essen- 
tially Catholic genius, There is no doubt that a standard as 
exacting as this applied locally in almost any of our chief 
cities would find some nobly adequate response. And if the 
determination of artistic worth be held to require more than 
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average acumen, it is to be remembered always that the best 
test of a professional man is the judgment of his profession. -It 
is thus we select a physician. Nor should the consideration that 
an architect has been for years identified with church building 
be permitted to weigh in his favor per se. The man who has 
designed forty unsuccessful churches may be assumed to have 
done more than his share towards discrediting Catholic archi- 
tecture, and should be passed over, no matter how fine a gén- 
tleman, nor how good a Christian. The beauty of God’s house 
is (oo important, too impressive a concern to be prejudiced by 
such remote considerations. 

For obvious reasons, I should have preferred to avoid any 
reference to this aspect of the subject, but since it is upon the 
nature of the professional service that the character of ecclesias- 
tical architecture must directly and absolutely depend, to deny 
it its proper emphasis would draw very largely from the prac- 
tical value of this paper. 

Our Catholic architecture has been such a_ heterogeneous 
growth, it betrays so little evidence of particular influences, that 
anything like a historical review would, even if it were feasible, 
be of questionable value. If there be any one guiding principle 
however, evident more than another, it is assuredly the venera- 
tion of tradition. In its relation to architecture this is not a 
principle which would appear to be growing in popularity with 
us, and even though it had been more intelligently operative 
here, the result would doubtless be regarded as _ equivocal 
enough. Yet it might be ventured with some positiveness that 
there is no great likelihood, however high the standard of de- 
sign in Catholic churches may be, of its being influenced very 
powerfully by the new ultra-rationalistic trend in architectural 
thought; and this for two reasons: chiefly, because of the vitality 
of the traditional principle in Catholic theology; and, less essen- 
tially and particularly, because of the greater indeterminateness 
of the conditions which govern church design. Architecture be- 
comes indigenous in proportion to the urgency of peculiar con- 
ditions. So that it is in the mercantile building where we in 
this country have risen most-superior to archeology. To the 
commercial instinct, baneful as it often is, we are thus, singularly 
enough, indebted for the demonstration of a leading architectural 
principle. Utility, with ‘all its logical absoluteness, with its in- 
flexible demand for the economical adjustment of means to end, 
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has imposed upon us architectural problems which are demand- 
ing frank and independent solution. As a consequence, in our 
streets we are becoming more and more accustomed to architec- 
tural expressions which, in their larger aspects, betray almost a 
total independence of precedent. Civil architecture may be said 
to be assuming with us, therefore, some measure of its real 
national importance. On the other hand, by very virtue of the 
less urgent conditions, there must needs be, in this direction, a 
correspondingly less development _in the field of ecclesiastical 
architecture. Here there are proposed no arbitrary and vexing 
questions of utility. Qualifiedly, the church edifice is an archi- 
tectural abstraction. The qualification, be it noted, calls for a 
lesser emphasis in speaking of Roman Catholic and Episcopalian 
architecture than that of the denominations who prefer no claim 
to ceremonious ritual, and the general nature of whose activities 
demand certain domestic institutional annexes. I may be per- 
mitted to protest, in pdssing, that these annexes, making as they 
do for a picturesque massing, obtain thereby over the typical 
Catholic church, with its large formal mass, a frequent advan- 
tage which is most indubitably independent of intrinsic merit of 
design. 

If the conditions which govern ecclesiastical design be less 
urgent, however, an intelligent and faithful regard for them is 
no less, indeed it would seem to be all the more, important; 
and in this light we may observe not alone the chief fault of 
American Catholic architecture but of most modern church 
architecture as well. In the organism of large structures no 
reasonably adequate concession has been made to the fixed pew. 
And. yet, frankly recognized, it would be so determinating a 
factor as to demand quite a radical departure from prevailing 
types. There is unquestionably a logical violation of the tradi- 
tional architectural type in the utilization of both nave and side 
aisles for seating capacity when it is considered that the ab- 
sence of side chapels throughout the body of the church focuses 
the interest of the congregation upon the chancel, which is thus 
cut off from the view of half the congregation by two rows of 
columns in sharp perspective. A most unhappy expedient, 
generally employed in mitigation of this, is the thinning of the 
points of support, sometimes to a grievous attenuation, much to 
the sacrifice of repose and dignity. The widening of the nave 
so as to embrace the entire congregation occurs to one at once 
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as an easy solution, and it is undoubtedly satisfactory in the 
case of a small church. But such is the size of the Catholic 
congregation that this would mean, if the auditorium is not to 
be too deep for preaching, and therefore an -encouragement to 
“long sermons,’ a width of fifty to fifty-five feet. It will 
readily be seen how destructive this would be to the traditional 
perspective as to width.and length. With such a short nave, 
transepts would be necessary elements. The consideration of 
economy, which is such an important element in the Catholic 
problem, would of itself demand correspondingly narrow aisles, 
devoted as they then would be to the proper function of pas- 
sage-ways. It would likewise hinder the raising of the nave 
roof proportionately with the width. Dignity of effect would 
then be difficult of attainment in other than a round arch style. 
Most Gothic types at least would be, I fear, quite out of joint 
with such an organism. On sentimental grounds I am rather 
disposed to resist such a conclusion, but I cannot bring myself 
to believe, much as I detest utilitarianism in such a connection, 
that merely because the church is designed primarily for wor- 
ship, we may not, therefore, demand to see; that we may in- 
dulge a blind and literal predilection for traditional types while 
we do violence thereby to our own peculiar conditions. How- 
ever painful the operation may be (and it needs be surgical in 
its ruthless disregard for all but the principle of life) there can 
be nothing in it revolting to true sentiment. It is not an aban- 
doning of tradition, but a trimming of its dead branches, from 
which should spring a more vigorous and healthy vitality. The 
architect may not always be the doctor, however, and without 
some authoritative definition of the architectural church problem 
he has a rather restricted initiative. 

If the chief fault of American Catholic architecture lies in 
its lack of touch with modern conditions, this, after all, is an 
academic objection. Its more obtrusive faults are those which 
spring from the abuse of the economic condition.. The plea is 
often advanced by apologists, as an offset against the unfavorable 
position in which a comparative ¢stimate places Catholic archi- 
tecture, that its inferiority is determined of necessity by the 
economic conditions which obtain.in Catholic parishes. Such an 
argument would seem to be based upon the assumption that 
there exists an essential affinity between the artistic and intrinsic 
value of a building, and would propose the curious corollary 
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that an expensive building is necessarily more artistic than an 
inexpensive one. Now, no intelligent reader, I am sure, would 
venture to claim superiority for the new Philadelphia City Hall 
as a work of art as against the refined and dignified old Hall 
of Independence, even though it cost fifty times as much. Have 
not worthless statues been made from precious metal and master- 
pieces from New Jersey mud? Art is an alchemist. At its 
touch the vulgar is transformed for ever. Why, then, may not 
a brick church be a more excellent work of art than a cathedral ? 

The economic condition in this country is fairly a uniform 
one. Catholic parishes are very populous, and, recruited as they 
are.so much from immigration, are composed mostly of wage- 
earners. The churches require to be large, therefore, and not 
too proportionately costly. The materials of the structure and 
the selection of style ought manifestly to be in nice relation to 
the requirements. Instead of seeking after simple organic ex- 
pression with modest means, however, we observe with tiresome 
frequency the persuading of flimsy materials into the semblance 
of elaborate historic forms for which their properties utterly 
unfit them, the slavish imitating of rich externals of vital and 
enduring masonry architecture by systems of veneers: Instead of 
the healthiness of the master-craftsman, we get too often the un- 
ethical view-point of the theatrical property man. We have, it is 
true, almost survived the wooden Gothic church (Protestant and 
Catholic), with its meaningless pointed arches and its boarded 
buttresses, the mere mask of. a construction whose integrity 
depends on the ten-penny nail. > But the spirit of it is not yet 
at peace. We continue to have churches which profess to be of 
masonry on the strength of a veneering of the aisle walls, the 
clere-stories and buttress-pinnacles being made of wood-furring 
covered with copper. The disregard for the moral principle in 
architectural beauty is most evident, however, in the interiors, 
which are most frequently mere plaster shells, designed in ‘literal 
unintelligent imitation of stone constructions. Ribbed and: vaulted 
ceilings of lath and plaster profess, with: reasonable title; to gain 
support from flimsy bracketed columns engaged against nave 
walls with equally apocryphal capacity. Plaster enters’ into the 
design not only as a wall-covering, but makes profession of being 
a Structural material. Nothing appears’ to be performing any 
real function. Nowhere is there any apparent vitality, any 
organic effect. The open timber roof is rarely employed, as if 
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partaking too much of picturesque maivetd.: Masonry is scarcely 
ever in evidence, often not because it is too costly but is con- 
sidered too coarse a thing. Who has ever stood within the 
medieval Gothic cathedral and failed to be impressed with the 
idea of living, sentient architecture? This:strange impression is 
not explained by the mere uplift of the: lines but by their mag- 
nificent muscularity, nor by the graceful ‘sweep’ of the arches 
but by the splendid energy of them, so palpable in the upward 
thrust of stone against stoné. It is possible to bring something 
of this spirit into the interiors of American. churches; and until 
we do, we cannot lay claim to noble architecture. Practically, 
it offers no difficulty, as the elimination’-of purely meretricious 
ornament could often yield the cost of making the arches and 
columns and other vital lines in pressed ‘brick or terra-cotta. 
The plaster would then occupy its proper relation and could be 
treated with flat decoration, under governarice of the color and 
scale of the masonry. The general adoption of: such a system 
would, it is true, redound little to the profit: of the cheap com- 
mercial decorator who has heretofore grown: so fat upon his 
opportunities. Anything, however, which :tends to confine the 
activities of this ignoramus -can hardly fail..to be a_ blessing. 
His fearful brush has done more than its share in the discredit- 
ing of Catholic Art in America. 

Thanks to the cheap fanfare of the New: York hotel, we have 
now to deal with a new.and subtle phase.of. structural insincerity 
—the popularity of false marbles and.:their irritating resem- 
blances. Already they have found. their! way into the church, 
and, if architects do not act a more conscientious part, the evil 
must inevitably spread to harmful degrees. -One can hardly fail 
to see the malice of them. Their employment violates elementary 
ethics, inasmuch as they profess to be...sémeéthing which they 
are not. Granting the claim, that they. perfectly simulate real 
marbles and consequently fulfil equally well:the same decorative 
function, I believe them to be so much .the more _ pernicious. 
Did they possess some distinctive peculiarity of their own, no 
objection could be urged against their employment. «= But | the 
evil consists, not in that they fail to»look like marbles but in 
that they are mot marbles. Spurious jewelry is not made of 
yellow metal because yellow is more beautiful than blue, but 
because it may: make a false profession. The effect of spurious 
veining makes its tricky appeal to our acquaintance with real 

VOL. LXXIV.—17 , 
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marble. and not: independently to our decorative sense: Nor 
does it mend the, matter any to claim: historical justification. 
‘Whatever is, is not therefore right. . Precedent is not necessarily 
healthy, and if Giotto used artificial marbles, he did many other 
things besides which: we can emulate with more reason and 
certainly more profit; ‘We ought, at least, to be no less capable 
of deciding for ourselves a question of elementary morals. 

In the large mass of Calholic churches, very naturally, the 
structural material. émployed is brick, which is inexpensive 
enough to: render! .a; resort to unworthy expedients reasonably 
unnecessary. . It is:remarkable, however, that its use so far has 
made for so little; that.is beautiful. This is apparently due in 
part to an ignorant:contempt for this historical material.. We 
generally see it. used as though it were a mere vulgar makeshift 
for ‘stone, instead of-:.a; material with traditions of its own from 
which may be culled: a wealth of unique expression. :- It is most 
often .employed in ‘conjunction with ‘certain stone types of 
Northern Gothic;: many: of whose features do not lend .them- 
selves naturally to; its particular genius. Since the employment 
of brick seems to have imposed too subtle; as it .certainly im- 
posed in the circumstances too: onerous, an obligation, it seems 
all the more a pity that precedents were not more often sought 
in Italy than in England. We. would then, at least, have an 
architectural echo which would not grate upon our nerves. We 
would have brick buildings in whose organism there were no 
dead members, a dignified architecture whose classic restraint 
would have been an educating and refining influence far’ other- 
wise than the unarticulated flamboyancies of a travestied Eng- 
lish Gothic. Of the architectural riches of Lombardy Catholic 
architects appear to have known almost nothing, near as it is to 
the centre of Catholicism. While its lovely brick architecture 
has had nothing of suggestion for them, its refining influence 
has penetrated to the factories of commercial America. In the 
churches there is evident a larger dependence upon stone on 
the vital lines, and here a harsh note is too usually struck with 
all the brutality of rock-faced granite. It seems indeed a griev- 
ous thing that a grand opportunity for the development of a 
beautiful brick church architecture has been thus so grossly and 
persistently abused. 

«.. There is a phase of this subject of. modern ecclesiastical art 
which, while it may» be more intelligently: dealt: with by the 
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cleric, deserves more than passing consideration here. I refer to 
the curiously general sentiment in favor of light interiors, as 
being more devotional. . The. church: architect is apt to encounter 
this point of view in the form of an arbitrary condition even 
when the client is disposed to put no.other curb upon his fancy. 
Whether this represents an actual change in thought or is 
adopted as a concession to congregational taste, I am not sure. 
That the populace prefers a bright, ‘comfortable’.interior may be 
admitted at once. That it would tolerate.and admire still greater 
degrees of brightness and comfort, and even gaudiness and lux- 
ury, is no less true and no less significant. It seems a pity, 
however, when it is remembered that the church makes no com- 
pact with thé world in its spiritual relation, but holds up uncom- 
promisingly the ideals of right thought and conduct, that it 
should permit its own solemn ideal of the material temple to be 
modified and secularized by a corripted popular taste. The at- 
tributes of the Catholic Church demand, for symbolic expression, 
the attributes of great art. There was never great art without 
shadow, and only with shadow can art give expression to the 
mystery of religion. Chiaro-oscuro need be no element in the 
architecture of a Methodist meeting-house, but it is an essential 
factor in the shaping of the ideal Catholic building. The in- 
teriors of thé-chassic and Roman. Renaissance- churches are often 
light and most..impressive, but the effect is rather of philosophic 
dignity than of spirituality. The medizval church has the truer 
aspect—the tempered light, the atmosphere of mystery into 
which men come from the glare of the street and feel at once 
there is none of life’s fever in it: Who has not put it to him- 
self, with Ruskin, “whether all that is dazzling in color, perfect 
in form, gladdening in expression, be not of evanescent and 
shallow appealing, when compared with the still small voice of 
the level twilight behind the purple hills, or the scarlet arch 
of dawn over the dark, troublous-edged sea” ? 








CHE LAST MICE. 


** To-day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” 


What could be sive? 

Sin-scarred, with scarce a moment still to live. 
Scant space to make amend 

For much demerit, now so near bis end; 

Scant time to earn 

A claim to briefen ausht the flames that burn 
€arth’s stains, 

Or least to lessen Pursatory’s pains. 


But on the Crucifix bis Slances falk . . . 
Chat instant, self forgotten, be save all: 
Bis last beart-beat, last breath, 

Last lingering quiver in the arms of Death— 
Rot for bimself—for Jesus’ sake; 

Only to make 

One pans the Iess, one drop the less, 

Chat dire day of Calvary’s distress. 

—Chen be was dead. 


I saw bis soul straishtway to Jesus ied. 


ALBERT REYNAUD. 
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1.—Giving due consideration to the mileage of the paper 
consumed in the first edition of Zhe Eternal City,* as well as 
to the imposing figures required to express its rapid sale and to 
other kindred statistical evidences of its worth, we think 
that Mr. Hall Caine’s latest novel is a literary, though it may 
not prove a commercial failure. We come to this conclusion 
with the more reluctance because Mr. Caine, in his handling of 
Catholic topics, evinces, on the whole, towards the church a 
spirit of fairness and sympathy which is in pleasing contrast 
with the attitude taken by some other popular novelists who 
have recently exploited the irresistible attraction which Rome 
has even for her foes. The cause of Mr. Hall Caine’s failure is 
not far to seek. He has failed as many other novelists have 
failed who, after producing one or two successful stories dealing 
with life, character, and surroundings with which they were 
familiar, and to which their peculiar vein of literary talent lent 
itself, have entered on some other field of fiction in which they 
had to seek their material at second hand. In the first case an 
author writes because he has a story to tell; in the other, he is 
determined to tell a story and then sets about looking for his 
material. In the Manzman the author was in a familiar and 
congenial atmosphere; his mind was richly furnished with all 

* The Eternal City. By Hall Caine. New York: D, Appleton & Co, 


. 
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that was wanted to build up a genuine, fresh, original tale. To 
succeed he had but to give us of his ‘best. But when he under- 
took to depict the scenes, characters, and underlying principles of 
Roman social, ecclesiastical, and political life he entered on a 
task for which he was nowise equipped. His material had to 
be obtained by reading, supplemented by very superficial, :cur- 
sory, and limited observation. In The Eternal City he writes 
about men and things with which he is unfamiliar; and on. deep 
questions of sociology and. politics upon which he is, to say the 
least, not an authority... Consequently there is about the book a 
hollowness and unreality which deprive it of all vitality. The 
genius of ancient Rome seems, indeed, to have affected him in 
one-way. The old Roman mind in literature and religion dis- 
played. an’ extraordinary tendency to the personification of ab- 
stractions. . The characters in Zhe Eternal City are. but abstrac- 
tions masquerading under proper names. The hero is ‘but John 
Storm shorn of the traits and removed from the surroundings 
which conferred on John a personality. Roma is a faint shadow 
of Gloria Quaile projected on a background with which it is out 
of harmony. There are, indeed, a few striking. situations, and 
the character of the Prime Minister is a little more vigorously 
conceived than any of the others. But an occasional gleam of 
talent is hardly enough to repay a reader for a tedious journey 
through six hundred and thirty pages. 


2—RBishop Spalding’s latest publication* is the text of his 
address to the National Education Association at Detroit last 
July. The Ave Maria Press has extended its already strong 
claim on popular favor by a cheap and tasteful presentation of 
this splendid discourse, the spirit of which is manifested suffi- 
ciently well in a sentence from the opening paragraph: “ All 
progress is educational and all education is progress.” As always, 
our author is broad—broad and bold. He is not inclined ‘to 
disguise his appreciation for good things even if they happen to 
have originated from such suspected sources as the philosopher 
of Kénigsberg. Persons who can make good use of hints for 
the formation of a view at once intellectual, wide, and religious, 
would’ do well to render themselves familiar with what the 


Bishop has to say. 
We wish here to add a word concerning our review in the 


* Progress in Education. By the Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D. Notre Dame, 
Indiana: The Ave Maria Press. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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October issue of Bishop Spalding’s Aphorisms and Reflections. 
Some one has suggested that our opening sentence is liable to a 
misinterpretation ; hence we feel bound’to draw attention to the 
matter again. The volume mentioned is in no sense a reprint. 
That some of the thoughts selected for presentation in this new 
form are suggestive of earlier pronouncements, is a fact which 
must, as stated, delight the Bishop’s hosts: of admirers. 

Bishop Spalding would never be the leader of men that he 
really is if he lacked the discernment, or the power, to recur 
again and again with strengthening emphasis to those great 
thoughts that he has made the inspiration of many thousands of 
souls, Nevertheless, sameness and monotony are strange to him; 
he sets and arranges his gems to new advantage each time he 
attempts the task, thus constantly deepening his influence and 
multiplying his disciples.. That, on various pages, Aphorisms and 
Reflections re-presents thoughts with which the: Bishop long ago 
made us familiar is one of the chief charms of the volume—at 
least for those of us who long ago numbered ourselves among 
his admiring listeners. 

3.—This treatise on True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin,* 
by the Blessed Louis-Marie Grignon de Montfort, while not a 
new work, has not hitherto been very well, known in America. 
It was translated from the French by Father Faber in 1862, a 
fact which guarantees the accuracy and beauty of the text. The 
present edition is both neat and handy.’ 

The language used by the holy author in many places has 
caused him te be misunderstood, and-he has been accused of 
almost idolatrous devotion to the Mother of..God. However, 
since -his writings have been declared: to contain nothing con- 
trary to faith or morals, and nothing contrary.to the common 
sentiment and practice of the Church, .their. orthodoxy need 
give no concern. 


4.—There are no- books so important ‘in' the education of 
children as the series of reading books: The ‘constant reading 
of the extracts, short stories, and striking incidents that dare 
usually grouped together in the ordinary reading manuals serve 
to impress them deeply on the minds ‘of’ the children, and these 
impressions continue with one even ‘whén ‘thé lessons of maturer 


*A Treatise on the True Devotion to the Blesséd Virgin: By the Blessed: Louis-Marie 
Grignon de Montfort. Translated from the French by Frederick W. Faber, D:D. ‘With’ Pre! 
face by the Archbishop of Westminster. Sherbrooke, P.'Q.: St.:Gharles’ Seminary. 


. 
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years are forgotten. This fact makes the compiling of a series 
of reading books a matter of: utmost concern. Moreover the 
advance in pedagogical methods has increased the availability of 
reading books as. educational factors. For these reasons we 
have looked through with more than ordinary interest the new 
series of Literature and Art Books* that have recently been 
edited and arranged: by Mrs. B. Ellen Burke. The editor has 
had many years of practical experience as an instructor of chil- 
dren, and is moreover an expert in methods of scientific educa- 
tion. Any work that she does has the stamp of excellence 
on it. 

Her system, too, commends itself to a layman in pedagogy. 
She follows the phonetic method and does not illustrate the 
printed word by a picture, though the books are beautifully illus- 
trated by artistic half tones. The purpose is to confine the child’s 
attention to the word and its meaning. The fundamental peda- 
gogical principle of proceeding from the known to the unknown 
is strictly followed throughout the series; and for the use of 
teachers there are accompanying manuals which give the most 
minute directions for imparting the instruction the books con- 
tain. 


5.—Mr. Cable is not one of those writers who pour forth 
streams of literature so steadily as to prejudice readers against 
belief in the real value of the work produced; he labors care- 
fully and slowly. His latest volume + shows the worth of his 
method. It is a brilliant sketch of a time which still remains 
the most romantic epoch in our national history; and so we 
have a vividly realistic description of battles and camp-life from 
the pen of a man who was in the thick of it all. The love- 
story which is woven through and around the stirring war inci- 
dents is exquisitely tender, the more so because it is not ob- 
trusive. 

The scene is laid in Louisiana and Mississippi, ground over 
which the author himself fought in the exciting days when he 
wore the uniform of a Mississippi cavalryman. One readily 
trusts Mr. Cable’s accuracy; but in these pages, it may almost 
be said, his descriptions present internal evidence demonstrative 
of their fidelity. The.plot is skilful and several of the characters 


* The McBride Literature and Art Books. By B. Ellen Burke. New York and Chicago: 


D. H. McBride & Co. : 
+ The Cavalier. By Georgé’W. Cable. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons; 
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really striking; the dialect and the peculiarities of the ante 
bellum Southern aristocracy are touched of as few, if any, others 
could hope to do. The book is one which will retain a hold 
upon its readers longer, and more deservedly, than most of its 
rivals in the school of historical fiction. The volume is illus- 
trated by Howard Chandler Christy, which makes comment on 
its beauty unnecessary. 


6 —Despite the prophecies of some literary experts, every 
now and again there appears a new historical novel. A Friend 
with the Countersign* is a story of the Civil War, told by the 
hero, Jones Berwick, a scout for the Army of the Potomac. It 
is an account of his many adventures and hair-breadth escapes 
while on his scouting expeditions. He is finally captured, tried, 
and condemned to be shot as a spy, but the sentence is never 
carried into effect owing to Lee’s surrender. Many of the 
situations are highly exciting, though at times they border on 
the impossible. The descriptive passages would be far more in- 
teresting had the author been less exact in stating the precise 
number of yards Berwick travels in his manceuvres. One would 
suppose that he had about his person some kind of a pediometer. 
In places the style is rather too abrupt, and the story as a 
whole too long drawn out. The battle of the Wilderness is 
vividly described, and must prove interesting to any one who 
was actively engaged in that fearful struggle. Dr. Khayme is a 
good character. sketch, and the love affair between his daughter 
Lydia and Berwick lends a charm to the narrative. All things 
considered the book is worth reading, but would be more satis- 
fying had the author told us the ultimate fate of Captain Owen, 
alias Scranton, and Napoleon’s envoy Scherzer, two of the lead- 
ing characters. 


7.—A new and rather unusual publication, entitled Zhe Boy- 
hood of Patrick Lynch,t is a collection of letters professing to 
set before the public the boyhood of one Father Lynch, said to 
have lost his life in the faithful performance of his duties as a 
priest during the terrible yellow-fever scourge which nearly de- 
stroyed the inhabitants of Memphis some twenty years ago. 
One is led to believe the letters authentic, and the story they 
tell a reality; but a careful reading of the book proves it to 


“A Friend with the Countersign. By B. K. Benson. New York: The, Macmillan Company. 
t The Boyhood of Patrick Lynch. Edited by Charles Blake. 
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be a conscious apologetic for the church. The ‘book may be 
read with profit by both Catholics and non-Catholics, for it will 
assist the one in refuting. error, and present to the others cer- 
tain historical facts and truths of Catholic doctrine which are 
too often misunderstood, owing to their false coloring, resulting 
either from ignorance or malice. The fact that the book is 
now running through its second edition proves that it has met 
with favor. 


8.—We may confidently claim for Gilbert Parker’s new 
novel* a high place among contributions to fiction made during 
the past few years. Moreover, it is perhaps his best -work, 
although not the latest written. 

The hero is a brilliant, profligate agnostic lawyer, Charlies 
Steele, supposedly dead but in reality living in the little Canadian 
village of Chaudiére, disgraced because of another’s crime, and 
aware that his wife has been remarried. Too heroic to return 
and do further injury to one already cruelly wronged, he settles 
down to an honest, quiet life as a village tailor. Soon he fails 
in love with pretty Rosalie Evanturel. Yet, realizing that his 
married wife and not Rosalie has the “right: of way,” he 


struggles manfully against his own passion and Rosalie’s respon- 
sive love. We must say, however, that Rosalie is not as strong 


a character as seems desirable. 

The story is a powerful one and artistically told, although 
too great a proportion of the events narrated is unlikely. The 
sketch of Steele is a remarkably keen piece of analysis. As 
the action takes place in‘a Catholic village the church enters 
very largely into the plot, and on the whole the author does 
her justice, though occasionally a sentence or’ two: will jar upon 
a sensitive Catholic nerve. 

The curé is an admirable type of the true parish priest 
whose life is wrapped up in God and his pedple.. The. simple 
villagers with their childish ways, their deep faith, their simple 
and even. superstitious awe toward everything religious, are 
drawn under the inspiration of close acquaintance and a lively 
sympathy. The plot is full of exciting action, the atmosphere 
fairly wholesome, and the tone reverent. 

That the subtle moral of the tale is religious we are not 
prepared to say; certainly there is no deep sounding of the 


* The Right of Way. By Gilbert-Parker. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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spiritual life such as a Catholic writer might have accomplished 
with a similar opportunity. But, at any rate, the surface of the 
life of a Catholic village is kindly and ingeniously portrayed. 


9.—Whether or not all Catholic readers will agree with our 
verdict we know not, or rather, we are pretty sure that some 
will dissent; nevertheless we must affirm that Miss Jordan’s 
Tales from the Cloister* is a decidedly interesting book. It has 
weaknesses, of course. First of all, the stories are very uneven, 
less than half of them being really first class, Then, again, the 
obvious moral of them is suggestive of a strong distrust of the 
convent life as a régime suitable for normal and sane-minded 
persons. And further, one will note an evident disregard of the 
probabilities in the details of several of the plots. 

For the rest, the tales have a great deal of charm and of 
pathos. Even the author’s subtle criticisms are sometimes suffi- 
ciently true to life to awaken the sympathies of readers familiar 
with the scenes described. Clearly Miss Jordan is well acquainted 
with convents and their inmates, but only in a merely superficial 
way. The spiritual significance of a cloister vocation is hidden 
from her. From a literary point of view the descriptions are of 
high excellence. The second tale and the last are ‘“‘ sweet ’—to 
borrow a phrase from one of the characters, May Iverson, 
“seventeen and sentimental”: the very same girl so many of us 
will remember at our own convent school, and elsewhere. 


10.—La Crise Sociale,t recently published by M. George 
Fonsegrive, is a typical book, reflecting the mind of a vigorous 
thinking Catholic who watches the complex processes of national 
life in France, sees them in their organic relations, and calls at- 
tention to them with much force. 

The author is well known in Catholic circles as a sturdy 
champion of the church. The contents of this volume were first 
used by him as the subject-matter of discourses pronounced 
before gatherings of Catholic students and seminarians, and at 
meetings of learned societies in France and Belgium. Many of 
them were later published as articles in the Quinzaine. In spite 
of this desultory origin, they really possess, as thé author 
claims, a_ sufficient unity to warrant their publication in_ book 


form, 

* Tales from the Cloister. By Elizabeth .G. Jordan. Illustrated by A. 1. ‘Keller.. ‘New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

t La Crise Sociale. Par George Fonsegrive. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 


oe 
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The dominant thought of the work is found in the third 
chapter where M. Fonsegrive studies the Division of Labor. 
He shows the function of that far-reaching law in the material, 
intellectual, moral, social, and spiritual orders. He then con- 
cludes that harmony.among social aims, co-ordination of social 
forces, is absolutely necessary to true progress. In the light of 
this truth the author views the past-and present of France, 
and sees unity in the intricate issues of its life. The earlier 
chapter of the book on Liberalism, and two later chapters on 
the Condition of the Laborer under Socialism and Catholicity, 
mark the extent and tendency of the author’s thinking. The 
day of Liberalism is past; it has created conditions which are 
its condemnation. Recourse to Socialism was natural, but en- 
tailed equal if not greater dangers to society. Between the 
actual bankruptcy of individualism and the inevitable collapse of 
Socialism, the author finds in the Catholic Church a power and 
a teaching which offer safety, and illustrate most aptly the social 
synthesis demanded by the great law of Division of Labor. 

Aside from this larger thought, the work contains many 
minor suggestions of value. Among them is this: There is a 
real conflict between the spirit of modern times and that of the 
church. We are often inclined to think that there is funda- 
mental harmony between Catholic ideals and principles and those 
of the present day. Unless we are cautious, such thinking may 
injure our deeper Catholic sense and weaken us. In our eager- 
ness to show harmony, we may establish it at the sacrifice of 
our accurate understanding of Catholic traditions. 


1l.—Two recent additions to our Retreat literature form a 
couple of useful companion volumes. The first* exposes the 
character and method of a retreat, and combines some good ele- 
mentary instruction upon mental prayer, with a number of very 
serviceable practical hints as to examination of conscience, cure 
of besetting faults, the way to draw spiritual profit from the de- 
tails, religious and secular, of our daily lives. The second ft con- 
tains a series of thirty-six meditations, three for each month of 
the year, and is destined primarily for the use of religious com- 
munities, though it is equally well adapted for those of the laity 
who can make use of simple and suggestive material for medi- 

* The Retreat Manual, By Madame Cecilia. New York: Benziger Brothers.——t Medi- 


tations for Monthly Retreats. Translated from the Dutch of the Right Rev. J. Zwiigen by the 
Rev. Frederick Poupaert. London: Michael Kearney, 
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tation. Every one of the meditations takes up some charac- 
teristic of our Divine Saviour. The English is careful and in- 
telligible. 


12.—If you are seeking for children’s books which contain 
solid and valuable and entertaining instruction on religious mat- 
ters, do take a glance at the volumes written by Mother M. 
Loyola, of the Bar Convent, York. The last two from her 
pen are concerned with confession—one* with first confession in 
particular, and another with the general subject of children’s 
confessions. 

Truly this nun’s writings seem to meet a want that may 
almost be described as acute. It is a blessing that she has been 
led to devote her talents to this department. There are too few 
who understand how to deal with children, and fewer still who 
know the sort of religious literature suitable for use by the little 
ones. The present volumes do much to lighten the labor of 
teachers and to provide children themselves with a means of 
supplying the lack that of necessity remains even after a course 
of good instruction has been completed. The writer is uniformly 
simple, picturesque, and practical, and her aim can perhaps be 
described, in the words of Father Thurston’s preface to First 
Confession, “that an ordeal which children often dread.so much 
beforehand should leave behind it a pleasant memory of shy- 
ness overcome, sin forgiven, and happiness restored.” The 
accomplishment of this purpose depends, of course, not a little 
upon the priest’s sympathetic appreciation of the situation. 
Hence even for him these little volumes will be helpful toward 
the fulfilment of a difficult task. 


18.—Zhe Oratory of the Faithful Soult is a little book of 
prayers, the breathings of one of the most devout spirits of 
modern days, Louis of Blois. These prayers are divided into 
devotions for every day of the week. They are full of unction, 
inspired by the contemplation of the chief mysteries of religion, 
and are translated by a sympathetic spirit as well as a master of 
idiomatic English, One week’s use of these prayers will stimu- 
late the reader to another, and yet another. As an alternative to 


* First Confession. By Mother M. Loyola.—— Forgive us our Trespasses. By Mother M. 
Loyola. New York: Benziger Brothers, 

t The Oratory of the Faithful Soul, By Louis of Blois, O.S.B. Translated by the late 
Robert A. Coffin, C.SS.R., Bishop of Southwark. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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one’s ordinary ‘prayer-book this book answers all requirements ; 
and even as matter. for daily meditation its merits are evident on 
the lightest inspection. Man’s life-time, his death, and his eternal 
future are here discoursed upon by one who knew God’s love 
intimately and knew how to teach it. 


14.—If, as the preface seems to intimate, the author’ of . this 
‘latest::volume * on Dante is unacquainted with the poet’s original 
text, at least he has studied translations carefully and- with 
profit. He has» accomplished considerable toward interpreting 
the great underlying conceptions of the poem to readers whose 
attraction is not powerful enough to inspire them to painstaking 
personal research. Such readers, when wisely aided, may derive 
great profit and entertainment from the immortal trilogy. 
©”. One.strong point, in Mr. Dinsmore’s favor is that he is:not 
obscure. ~Moteover, he is thoroughly honest, and he aims.at a 
perfectly ~sympathetic treatment of his subject, even when. its 
Catholicity is clearly in evidence. Yet: sometimes we think he 
errs, as in his interpretation of the absence of Christ from. Pur- 
gatory. Again, it is but scant consideration he gives. to: St. 
‘Thomas Aquinas in attributing to him a vicious and artificial 
‘distinction between the moral and the religious. ‘ Jesuitical 
casuistry,” too, is an expression not quite acceptable, and scarce 
accurate in its context on page 26. 


15 —Professor Muzzarelli’s “ Academic French Course” has 
already given, its author a wide reputation as a successful in- 
structor. -His latest volume,t in all probability, will serve to 
enhance his good name. Having been prepared in conformity 
with the recent authoritative changes in French syntax, it pos-, 
sesses the peculiar advantage of relieving students and teachers 
of a great deal of painful effort. 

The examples used are excellently devised for training stu- 
dents in the use of idioms. An extensive vocabulary is pre- 
sented.: Being simple, concise, and well divided, this volume 
should not detain an: industrious student any longer than ‘a year; 
and should ‘leave him with a good working . knowledge of the 
French language. 


* The Teachings of Dante. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Eagay : 

tA Brief French Course. In conformity with the’ Laws of Syntax promulgated by- the 
‘French Governmient, by decree of March 11, 1901; By Antoine Muzzarelli.- New York; Cin- 
cinati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
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16,—It. will be remembered that the. third volume of Janssen’s 
History of .the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages.con- 
tained several serious blunders. The pages containing these have 
been corrected and reprinted, and are to. be had from the pub- 
lishers.. A thorough revision of. the third and fourth volumes 
has been made for the. next edition; and the manuscript for the 
fifth. volume, partly ready, -will. be revised by a competent ied 
in the United States, 


»s 
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THE STUDY OF HIGHER CRITICISM. 


We. feek perfectly . justified in saying that Father. Gigot’s 
latest volume * will arouse more interest.and meet with.'a heartier 
reception than any of his previous: works, and this is ‘saying a 
great deal. What willcreate this interest and win this reception 
is the. fact that in the present book Father Gigot’ handles some 
of the “big” questions of the day in Scripture, questions: the 
mere mention of which serves to ‘conjure up the phantoms: popu- 
larly associated with the Higher Criticism. Father Gigot’s 
principle is that the purely personable and objectional features of 
the work of certain rationalistic critics should not bring into 
total disrepute a system which at bottom is thoroughly scientific, 
and which, when rightly used, returns results that easily harmon- 
ize with the data of revelation. Naturally, then, his‘ book will 
be widely read, for Catholic readers will be anxious: to know 
how Father Gigot deals with the problems so numerous in a 
study of the Old Testament books, the problems, namely, of 
authorship, date, integrity, and literary and historical value. 

This. volume, which is the first part of his intended course 
on the Old Testament, takes up the historical. books, -viz.; 
Genesis-Josue, Judges, Ruth, Kings, Paralipomenon,. Esdras, 
Tobias, Judith, Esther, and the Machabees. Many of the problems 
connected with these books entail almost endless controversy, 
but Father. Gigot has succeeded in presenting. a succinct and 
fairly adequate. treatment of all that is important in. connection 
with these questions: For collateral and supplementary reading 
he gives references to the Jatest and best. literature on the differ- 
ent topics. His general attitude on all disputed points is that 
of an independent scholar, always on the alert for new develop- 

* Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. Part I., The Historical Books, 
By Rev. Francis E. Gigot, S.S. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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ments of opinion and for the results of modern research; but 
his independence is carefully tempered by a genuine and sincere 
respect for Catholic authority. The chapters dealing with the 
authorship of Genesis-Josue are especially good specimens of 
Father Gigot’s work, showing wide reading, perfect grasp of his 
subject, calm appreciation of difficulties, and impartial judgment 
on debated questions. In the chapter on the historical character 
of Genesis he defends the historicity of the book, but at the 
same time concedes an intimate connection between the account 
of the Creation in Gen. iii. and the Assyro-Babylonian Cos- 
mogony, and also between the story of the Flood in Gen. 
vi. Q-ix. 17 and the Babylonian legend. This position, which 
we first thought rather strange, is quite defensible, and Father 
Gigot’s exposition is very clear and satisfactory. 

Occasionally, in giving the details of a controversy of which 
he professes to be an impartial narrator, Father Gigot forgets 
his purpose, and if he does not actually take sides, he ‘at least 
urges a point.or an objection with an earnestness which leaves 
no doubt as to his own opinion in the matter. 

It is his plan to draw liberally from standard sources, giving 
lengthy and frequent quotations. While these quotations are 
always apt and judiciously selected, it must. be said that, 
generally speaking, they are not dexterously manipulated. 
Frequently their introduction into the text impresses one as 
being strained, and sometimes, again, they are unskilfully 
spliced into sentences or paragraphs. Indeed, it would seem as 
if this part of the work has been overdone, for quotations are 
frequently given when it would have looked much better had 
Father Gigot given the substance in his own words and then 
referred the reader to the author or authors used. 

In conclusion we may say that, although from the view- 
point of style and English composition the book is not always 
satisfactory, nevertheless its able treatment of very important 
matter secures a high rank for it, especially as a text-book for 
students—and this is its principal purpose; and even as a book 
for the general reading public interested in Scriptural questions 
it makes a splendid book of reference. 
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The Month (Sept.): Fr. Tyrrell, commenting on the text “ Unless 

you become as little children,” says that “‘a loose exegesis 
has perhaps drawn more out of the text than the context 
seems to warrant”; and again, that “it is more com- 
monly quoted as especially directed to those in subjection, 
whereas it was directed to those in authority—to the 
Apostles, not to the multitudes.” 
(Oct.): Fr. Thurston dwells upon the Catholicity of King 
Alfred and his close relationship with the Pope. Fr. Rick- 
aby draws attention to some points of agreement between 
Scholasticism and Idealism. Fr. Smith sketches the pro- 
ceedings of the Catholic Conference recently held at New- 
castle. 

The Tablet (21 Sept.): R. R. Terry complains that Catholic Church 
Music is in anything but a satisfactory condition, and pleads 
for a restoration of the church music of old English com- 
posers. A letter to the Zimes from Cardinal Vaughan 
refers to the fact that the Assumptionist Fathers have ac- 
cepted his invitation to work in one of the humblest and 
poorest London missions. 

(28 Sept.): Dean Lynch points out some of the difficulties 
attendant upon the proposed system of administering parish 
finances by a lay committee. A Spanish correspondent 
gives the true story of Miss Ubao, whose family withdrew 
her by process of law from the convent in Madrid where 
she had freely entered—the case ending with a public 
demonstration against the Jesuits, who had been falsely 
accused of having interfered with the novice’s freedom. 

(5 Oct.): Fr. Hugh O’Donnell, writing on the present reli- 
gious troubles in France, asks: ‘ Are the forces of evil 
tending to dominate the world once more? Why espe- 
cially, if especially, in the Latin races? France, Italy, 
Portugal, Spain, all are exhibiting a scene of persecution.” 

Revue a’ Histotre et de Littérature Religieuses (July—Oct.): P. Lenain, 
writing upon clerical celibacy, says that it remained a 
voluntary practice until the fourth century in the West 
and the fifth century in the East. 

VOL, LXXIV.—18 
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La Vérité Frangaise (23 Aug.): Contains an interesting account 
of the exact legal standing of the various religious con- 
gregations in France since the new Law on Associations. 

La Vie Catholique (14 and 17 Aug.): P. Lapeyre declares that 
the central point of the moral teaching of the church is 
the duty of conserving, developing, and elevating the life 
of humanity. 

(24 Aug.): Fril remarks on the growing tendency of clerics 
to become addicted to bicycles. 

L’ Univers (6 Sept.): M. Pierre Veuillot considers the impossi- 
bility of a schism in the French Church: “ Jansenism is 
quite dead, Gallicanism has lost three-quarters of its 
strength. The French are ‘ papists’ as never before. Not 
a single bishop would follow the lead of the government. 
To foment apostasy is beyond the power of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau.” 

La Croix (8 Sept.): Contains an amusing account by Pierre 
l’Ermite of a bishop who began by opposing clerical bi- 
cyclists, and concluded by straddling one in his garden and 
planning to make his confirmation tour on an automobile. 
du Clergé Frangais (15 Sept.): P. Caulle proclaims that 
the ideal preacher must draw his matter fully and directly 
from the Scripture. P. Dementhon outlines principles 
and mentions a great deal of literature useful for the 
guidance of priests in the conduct of parish activities. 
An unknown correspondent draws an interesting com- 
parison between the work of Yves le Querdec (M. Georges 
Fonsegrive) and that of the author of My New Curate ; he 
persists in referring to the latter as “ Sheenan, /’ Américain.” 
(1 Oct.): P. Touzard reviews M. Reéville’s ‘“ Fourth 
Gospel” for the benefit of the numerous French eccle- 
siastics who are prevented by ignorance of German 
and English from following current Scriptural problems ; 
he finds it guilty of ‘‘excesses which dre at once an 
insult to the Christian spirit and a challenge to the most 
elementary historical sense.” CC. Calippe draws attention 
to various theories and literature upon the question of 
“feminism,” apropos of the Congress of last June on 
“The Condition of Woman.” P. Bricout pleads for fair 
recognition of the good work done by Anglican mis- 
sions to the heathen. “We may ask ourselves if they 
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will not finish by cutting down the lead we now possess 
over them. We should pray for the conversion of the 
Anglicans in order that some day our missionaries and 
theirs should be united the whole world over.” 

La Quinzaine (1 Sept.): M. Faguet writing on democracy says: 

“The moral force of the church in France has remained 
intact; her social force has declined. It is my conviction 
that she will not recover it until the day when, separated 
from the state and also—I will not say separated from 
Rome, but attached to Rome only by dogma, she will 
have become like or very similar to the American Catho- 
lic Church.” M. Guiraud traces the moral decadence of 
the Papacy at-the close of the fifteenth century to the 
influence of the Renaissance fostered by Rome. C. 
Mauclair insists that literature must be regarded as a 
vocation rather than as a business. 
(16 Sept.): P. Pisani, reviewing the history of Protestant 
missions, acknowledges that although lacking of the full 
truth and the spiritual treasures of the church, they are 
conducted by men wise, courteous, and prudent, edifying 
in life and zealous without being fanatical. 

L’Art et l’Autel (Sept.): Censures the bad taste of dealers in 
religious articles who parade ugliness in the shape of 
statues, chasubles, and decorations ; and pleads for artistic 
education of the clergy. 

Etudes (5 Sept.): P. Dudon protests and offers evidence against 

the thesis of M. Masson’s recent book, which denies the 
marriage of Josephine to Napoleon. P. Brucker challenges 
the authenticity of a document demanding the suppression 
of the Oratorians and attributed by M. de Bonnefon to 
Pére Le Tellier, the Jesuit confessor of Louis XIV. 
(20 March): P. Longhayes finds that the movement rep- 
resented by George Sand and Balzac reflects something 
besides a sense of honor and virtue in the French people. 
P. Bremond remarks that our novelists do not suspect 
the wealth they neglect by failing to consider more 
deeply the idea of sin. P. Moisant praises the charm 
and interest of M. Joly’s three hundred pages on the 
life of Malebranche, taking exception, however, to the 
author’s use of the phrase “the theological bureaucracy 
of the Roman court.” 


. 
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Le Corvrespondant (10 Sept.): M. Carry commenting on the 


growth of nationalism during the past century declares 
it has never done anything to injure Catholic unity. 

(25 Sept.): Writing upon the assassination of President 
McKinley M. Lavollée declares campaigns against anar- 
chists must remain vain if they be not accompanied by 
an equally energetic crusade against the abuses, scandals, 
and injustices which demoralize the populace and make them 
an easy prey for sophists and revolutionaries. M. Boucher 
gives a sketch of a religious community of blind nuns 
described in a recent book published by Lecoffre. M. 
Duval describes the recent Congress on Gregorian Chant 
and indicates that the Ratisbonne School is now giving 
way to the Solesmes. 

Thomiste (Sept.): C. de Kirwan says the theory of evo- 
lution is not anywhere near certain, but it is an open 
question, not to be settled a priori by either metaphysical 
or theological considerations. P. Mandonnet replies to P. 
Brucker’s statement that Innocent XI. did not forbid the 
Jesuits to teach Probabilism. 


Revue de Lille (Aug.): M. Delmont comments on M. Margerie’s 


recent metrical French translation of the Divina Commedia 
as remarkable though not perfect; his commentary is 
“substantial and luminous.” Referring to the interna- 
tional evolution of Europe, M. Hans says that as the 
nineteenth century restored the papal supremacy so the 
twentieth may restore the papal independence. V. Van- 
steenberghe outlines Archbishop Ireland’s.Church and the 
Age, translated into French by the Abbé Klein. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (14 Sept.): P. Meschler, S.J., after 


Razén 


describing the spirit that characterized Christ’s dealings 
with his fellow-men, finds therein a social ideal for the 
Catholic priest. P. Lehmkuh answers certain critics who 
contend that public opinion should be taken into account 
in the question of the proper method of teaching moral 
theology. 

y Fe (Sept.—Opening number of a new monthly conducted 
by the Jesuits of Madrid): P. Murillo reviews attacks on 
Faith during the past century. P. Aicardo contends that 
the last two centuries have done more to retard than to 
advance the settlement of the educational problem. P. 
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Villada asks why are Religious hated ?—and answers, be- 
cause of their exemplary conduct. P. Urraburu claims for 
philosophy the palm of dignity and nobility over the 
natural sciences. 

Rassegna Nazionale (16 Sept.): Presbyter Lucensis advocates 
the choice of parish priests by election, in view of such 
incidents as one he mentions at Lucca where the popula- 
tion, having rejected the candidate appointed by ecclesias- 
tical authority, is now living without any religious ob- 
servance. 

Rivista Internazionale (Sept.): F. Ermini makes a study of the 
Dies Ire, claiming its authorship for Thomas of Celano. 
P. G. treats of “American Trusts,” and tells of their 
counterparts in Italy. Among the magazine notices, and 
under the caption, “The Missionary, July, New York,” 
is the following entry: ‘This Protestant periodical pub- 
lishes a letter directed to the Holy Father by a promi- 
nent non-Catholic.” Quotations from the letter follow. 

Civilta Cattolica (21 Sept.): The present desperate state of the 
Italian government is due in great measure to the lack of 
that assistance which the Pope withholds in view of the 
Italian occupation. A sketch of the social history of 
Christianity. 

The Critical Review.—Professor A. B. Davidson in his review of 

McCurdy’s third volume of Aéstory, Prophecy, and the 
Monuments, points out the author’s error in treating the 
religious progress of Israel as if it were a highway where 
distances were marked by mile-stones and toll-bars. Much 
is lost in dignity, he writes, by allusions to modern 
incidents. 
Writing on Puller’s Primitive Saints of the See of Rome, 
Dr. Davidson claims for the work a complete vindication 
of those who deny that communion with the See of 
Rome is a necessary condition of communion with the 
Catholic Church. The reviewer finds the book to contain 
“the only satisfactory interpretation of the famous words 
Pasce oves meas,” and ‘“‘a proof that a Roman primacy 
of jurisdiction was foreign to the ideas of the early 
church, but that a primacy of honor and influence was 
accorded very early to the Roman See.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE scheme of the Federation of Catholic Societies is 
again on the carpet, and they who are interested in Catholic 
movements have had time to think over the project of uniting 
all Catholic fraternal societies, and have made up their. minds 
pretty thoroughly about it by this time. The scheme itself is 
not without its attractive features. The same sentiment that 
creates the fraternal organization creates the federation of fra- 
ternal societies. But are there not in our present circumstances 
more dangers attendant on the federation than there are advan- 
tages? First of all, is there a reason for its existence just now? 
There might have been some shadow of a reason under pre- 
vious administrations, but there will be absolutely none under 
the present administration. President Roosevelt is determined 
to give Catholics all that they reasonably ask, and there will be 
nothing denied them that belongs to their rights. This fact of 
itself takes away the reason for the existence of a national body 
to redress grievances. What may be the dangers attendant on 
such an organization? It is created in order to secure political 
rights. It must of a necessity go into politics. A huge politi- 
cal factor in the hands of men who, though worthy in them- 
selves, yet are responsible to no one, is a most dangerous ele- 
ment. 

Are there not many local grievances to be redressed? Yes; 
but there is no need of a national organization to right local 
wrongs. 

Moreover, the Catholics of the country do not want to stand 
before their fellow-citizens with a running sore to be healed or 
a grievance to be redressed. We desire rather to unite with all 
the people of the country and to do our share in securing its 
ends. We are heart and soul American, and thoroughly in 
accord with the best sentiments of the American government, 
and sympathetic with the highest aspirations of the American 
people. The time may come when it will be necéssary for us 
to unite in a Catholic party as the Catholic people did in Ger- 
many, but the time is not now. Nor is it wise to hasten the 
necessity of such a state of affairs. 
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XTRAVAGANT statements are put forth to aid the circulation of some of 
E the worst books, and the average reader is often disposed to think that a 
large circulation should be a proof of superior excellence. It is much to be de- 
plored that under present conditions many readers fail to show discrimination 
in choosing the books that have the highest claims. In the selection of food 
for the body the critical faculty is keen to discern the injurious consequences of 
absorbing unwholesome articles containing germs and microbes. The saga- 
cious writer of Home Thoughts in the New York Evening Post recommends 
the same careful inspection of books that is given to the food supplies, especially 
to safeguard the younger members of the home circle, who read as they eat, 
avariciously. The serious duty of reviewing a novel so that the tendency of the 
book can be understood by the purchaser is no longer a thing taken into con- 
sideration. In fact, the application of cultivated intelligence to the analysis of 
any of the myriad publications is now a rare occurrence. We are told the book 
is singularly attractive—the best selling book in the market—that the reviewer 
read it through at a sitting—that the story is laid in the seventeenth century, 
and shows research and great knowledge of the period—is well printed and 
bound, and to be found at all booksellers’. All that is guiding as to influence, 
trend, opinion, is left out; if the author has a diseased mind, we are very rarely 
bidden to look out for symptoms of the plague. 

To-day it is indeed a matter of chance what we gather under the evening 
lamp. Mr. Howells is doing good service by calling the attention of the genera- 
tion now coming to the fore to the good and charming things issued thirty years 
ago and now half forgotten. Warner’s genial but always helpful pen is stilled 
for ever, and there are few now in the critical field whose name signed to a re- 
view carries any determining weight, and still fewer who give us the judgment 
of a sane and noble mind as to whether what is so well printed and well bound 
contains nutriment or poison. 

Our country reads as no other country does. The child of parents who 
can neither read nor write comes from school at twelve years old a fluent and 
eager devourer of books; errand girls in the street cafs sit absorbed in the en- 
trancing stories of Dora Thorne and Laura Jean Libbey, which they can buy for 
ten cents at any counter, and the free circulating'libraries are besieged by armies 
of youth of both sexes, who seldom pass a Saturday without providing an excit- 
ing story for Sunday’s leisure hours. There is no one at home who can guide 
or check—there is no adviser at the library; they choose by titles or because 
they already have been charmed by a story from the same pen. Until we can 
waken a sense of responsibility in women clever enough to produce these unreal, 
unwholesome, and hurtful books, the young who come from debased parentage 
have no protection from the poison they imbibe. 

But on the next step of the social ladder it seems a serious loss that the 
overtasked father, unable to read much for lack of leisure, and the absorbed 
mother have no helping review which should neither be prudish and feeble nor 
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in sympathy with the strange, decadent, brutal instincts which pervade with 
alarming increase the writings of some really brilliant novelists. Concerning 
three recent books; all very far above mediocrity, and one the product of true 
genius, no influential word of warning has been uttered in the literary maga- 
zines to which cultivated readers would turn for guidance. The reader and 
critic for one important circulating library has done inestimable service by issu- 
ing brief, scholarly, truly critical analyses of the books it putsin circulation. 
The reviewer is intellectually competent, clever to a degree, and absolutely 
frank; there are those not connected with the library who look to its bulletins 
for entirely trustworthy judgment before buying books destined for their 
families. 

What constitutes an evil book? In this marvellously open and frank day 
of discussion it is hard to touch the danger-point of infection, but it 
seems safe to say that what lowers the standard of belief in the existence of 
purity and honor in men and women, holds the marriage bond and the sanctity 
of the family up to scorn, is poisonous. The introduction of views which are 
unquotable, between pages of appreciative delineation of natural beauty, scarce- 
ly excelled in our language, makes the wonder ever grow of how such gifts 
should be put to such base usage. One such, and a companion volume which 
has had an even greater sale, have been in evidence everywhere this summer. 
The resulting opinion in the mind of either the girl who. has to form her 
judgment unaided in an illiterate home, or she who picks one or other of 
these vastly entertaining volumes from her hostess’s table in some charming 
home, must be that the best bred and most highly endowed men and women of 
Europe believe marriage a failure—fidelity a farce—indecency of thought and 
language the only sources of interest in books, and that the standard of 
conversation and manners of the highest society in England and France 
is a mingling of the rudeness of boors with the language of the gamins of 
the Paris streets. 

Of the greater intellectual effort of a nobly endowed woman, said to be 
ranked abroad as the deepest thinking woman writer of her day, it would 
be impossible to say more here than that she has misused her splendid endow- 
ment to a degree which has made the most careless and advanced advocates of 
calling a spade a spade speak seriously of a deliberate perversion of great 
ability. 

It is not the portrayal of error born of evil passions—thdugh time was 
when we tried to veil these from young eyes and hoped to keep them spirit pure 
—which makes a book ora play an evil thing. Though it were the first sug- 
gestion of such possibilities, no young mind would be soiled by the vision of 
Rebecca ready to leap from the tower in defence of her honor, nor would one 
smirch be left by following the superb defiance of Isabella’ in Measure for Meas- 
ure. The Scarlet Letter never left a stain on any heart, however innocent. 
Rather do these and thousands of other noble pictures of the majestic strength 
of helpless purity when pitted against brute force, or of the agony of life-long 
repentance for sins which render effort ineffectual and blight even childhood’s 
joy and hope, make great and ennobling impressions upon the awakened heart, 
and though the world may seem awesome in the light of such discoveries, the 
spiritual side of human character is emphasized and made-clearer. Such books 
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are in their way like armor to an unsophisticated nature, and they discern the 
immense value of the weapons which we carry in our hearts and souls. If they 
sec the pitfalls, they discover also that there are ways to walk safely away from 
them. 

It is a different matter altogether to hear of danger as danger, where 
hitherto we have fancied only a flowery path led through a quiet meadow, and 
so be put on the defensive, than to skim through brilliant flippant pages, where 
we are told that the lowest type of human character is the true and normal 
man, and that unselfish, enduring love is a mere figment of fancy which 
rational, enlightened people of the twentieth century have brushed away; that 
books with clean pages and men and women of delicate refinement are make-be- 
lieves and shams unworthy our attention. 

And so with the stage. It is not necessarily an evil play which is based on 
the violation of our obligations to God or our fellow-men; if the end is 
to create an abhorrence of wrong and a longing for the triumph of the right, 
that nature is not debased which has watched the mimic action of the story to 
its close and comes forth into the air relieved to be rid of the presence of the 
wrong-doer. Othello has made jealousy more despicable every time Salvini 
wrought out the horror of Desdemona’s death. The play that -hurts is the gay 
bit of jollity, all lime-light and tinsel, without any positive disclosures of any 
sort, but made attractive to the low mind and depraved heart by suggestions 
which have neither name nor form, and its congener that drags its vicious 
length through acts only made interesting by the old game of the spider and 
the fly played by men and women. 

One act of a drama, sung or spoken, which leaves the listener neither re- 
sentful to the temptation of man nor the infidelity of woman, but carries the 
hearts of a spell-bound audience in wrapt, delightful sympathy with the triumph 
of selfish passion and deceitful endeavor, is more benumbing to the sense of 
right and wrong than all that any plotless picturing can give. 

The book or the play which leads the public to believe that evil cannot be 
resisted ; that under the veil of outward respectability every home carries a sore 
in its heart; that not only there is no remedy for failure in the happiness of 
married life, but no reason to uphold its ideal in our lives, is more to be 
dreaded than any pestilence from which we flee. The clever authors or play- 
wrights who miss their measureless opportunities to move men’s hearts by their 
counterfeit presentments to the exaltation of noble action and the resistance to 
deceit and wrong set aside a glorious gift and do a terrible injury. 

One would think that neither books nor plays could have great influence 
without great aims, but they do. A weary race of men and women ask, crave, 
to be amused at any cost. 

To picture human nature as angelic and superhuman may sometimes 
charm, but what we crave is true delineation of our lives, with the ingrained 
evidence that the right can triumph, and that to lie wounded on a well-fought 
field is better than triumph through wrong. These are the authors we seek to 
enshrine in our homes, with the true-hearted, honest merry-makers to give us 
a cheery, clean laugh. Nor will we leave without welcome the tender idealists 
who show us peaks to which we may strive to climb, though as yet they seem 
far off. M. C. M. 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: § 
Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. Part 1., Historical” 
Books. By Rev. Francis E. Gigot, S.S. Pp. 387. Price $1.50 net. 3 
Spirago’s Method of Christian Doctrine, a manual for priests, teachers, ” 
and parents. Edited by the Right Rev. S. G. Messmer, D.D., D.C.L. @ 
Fp. 587. Price $1.50 net. First Confession. By Mother M. Loyola, % 
of the Bar Convent, York. Edited by Father Thurston, S.J. Pp. 63. % 
Price 40 cts. net. Forgive us our Trespasses ; or, Talks before Confes- % 
sion. A book for children. By Mother M. Loyola. Edited by Father © 
Thurston, S.J. Pp. 142. Price 55 cts. net. Life of St. George,Martyr, © 
Patron of England. By the Rev. Dean Fleming, M.R. Pp. 110. @ 
Price 30 cts. net. Meditations for the Monthly Retreats. For religious © 
communities. Translated from the Dutch of the Right Rev. J. Zwiizen, 
Archbishop of Utrecht, by the Rev. Frederick Poupaert. Pp. 100. | 
Price $1.00 net. Letters (chiefly on religious subjects) of Antonio Ros- ~ 
mini Serbati, Founder of the Institute of Charity. Pp. 840. Price $5 net. 7 

C. V. WAITE & Co., Chicago: Herbert Spencer and His Critics. By Charles 
B. Waite, A.M. Pp. 184. Price $1.00. 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., New York: Kim. By Rudyard Kipling. Price $1.50. 

LITTLE, BROWN & COo.: Deafness and Cheerfuiness. By A. W. Jackson, 
A.M. Pp. 191. Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day. Selected by 
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